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Photographers, Where Are You? 


The Editor always has problems—one or more 
in connection with each issue. Some of these prob- 
lems are recurrent—they are never solved to any 
degree of satisfaction. 

Pictures are a big headache. We don't get 
enough of them when we want them. And when 
we do get them, all too often they are poor in quality 
or cannot be used at all. 

As we have stated again and again, color pic- 
tures reproduce poorly. For our purposes, glossy 
black and white pictures are required. They should 
be in focus. They should be neither underexposed nor 
overexposed. The backgrounds should have sufficient 
contrast with the subjects. A good picture, unless it 
is going to run three columns across a page, cannot 
have many people in it. People should be identified 
with certainty—on a separate sheet of paper and not 
on the back of a picture. 

Photographers, where are you? Time was when 
there were enough deaf photographers practically 
everywhere to assure good pictures of conventions, 
reunions, banquets, picnics, and the like (if commer- 
cial photographers with their wide angle cameras 
were not called in). 

With primitive equipment, by today’s standards, 
those deaf photographers came through with topnotch 
pictures—the kind to delight editors, engravers and 
printers. The prints were not smudged with finger- 
prints and full of streaks, signs of amateur processing. 

Few national conventions or similar gatherings 
in recent years have been able to come up with quality 
pictures of their events or personalities. This sad 
commentary is all the more true of state and local 
events. And we know of many instances where con- 
vention managements THOUGHT they were going to 
get some good pictures but ended up with duds or no 
pictures at all. 

As Editor we take it on the chin repeatedly be- 
cause pictures are not used. When we take a chance 
on pictures we judge to be of poor quality, we usually 
guess wrong. 
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In taking and submitting pictures contributors 
should be mindful of the column width pictures are 
expected to run in THE DEAF AMERICAN. For one- 
column pictures, the vertical format is usually needed 
(the height is the greater dimension). For two- and 
three-column pictures, the horizontal format is better. 
For cover pictures, the vertical format is a must and 
the subject should not crowd the corners—especially 
when the upper lefthand corner is to be cropped for 
the DA “signature.” 

Photographers, where are you? 


Ad Hoc Committee Report 


In the February issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
was the report of an Ad Hoc Committee which met 
in Washington, D. C., last September with represen- 
tatives of the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped to review in detail the BEH programs having 
to do with deafness and the deaf. Several pertinent 
recommendations resulted from the discussions. 

It was suggested that another such meeting be 
held in the near future to maintain the rapport thus 
established. As “consumers” of services, the deaf 
want to be consulted when programs are set up to 
meet their needs and to be involved in their imple- 
mentation. 

All in all, we think the Ad Hoc Committee Re- 
port was excellent. We doff our Editor’s hat to those 
knowledgeable participants. 


Inflation Unchecked 


Effective with this issue, our printing costs are 
being increased 10 per cent. Our second class mailing 
costs have increased sharply and we expect an up- 
ward spiral of over 100 per cent during the next 
year or So. 

All newspapers and magazines have heen hit 
hard. What has been the trend in your weekly news- 
paper carrier rates? Are your national magazines as 
bulky as they were a few years ago? 

We hope increased subscription volume will en- 
able us to maintain present rates. 


Eugene W. Petersen 
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Seventh One-Man Show in May . . 


The Art Of Frederick LaMonto 


Frederick LaMonto, talented Hollywood 
deaf artist and sculptor, spent several 
months touring Europe during the World 
Games of the Deaf summer of 1969. In 
the company of his charming wife, Bon- 
nie, he made many friends in the many 


countries and cities that they visited. 
Through correspondence’ with Mario 
d’Agata, ex-world champion  bantam- 


weight boxer of Italy, it was arranged 
for LaMonto to study under Marino Mar- 
ini, a world-famous sculptor in Milan. 
While there and elsewhere in Europe, La- 
Monto picked up many interesting ideas 
and technique variations to further his 
work on his return to California. 


LaMonto was born in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1921. He was educated at St. 
Mary's School for the Deaf there. At 
the age of 16, he won a scholarship to 
the Buffalo Art Center School. During 
the World War II years and for many 
years thereafter, his art work suffered a 
dormant period. However, it was not 
lost, but waiting—smoldering deep down 
in his subeconscious—waiting for the right 
time. 


When he became acquainted with the 
work of Morris Broderson, Los Angeles’ 
internationally known deaf artist, La- 
Monto became aware of an intense desire 
to express himself. Once again he started 
to paint but his work was turned down 
by the galleries. Feeling the need for 
further study and encouraged by his 
father, who paid his tuition, he attended 
the Hollywood Art Center and the Otis 
Art Instiiute. He studied painting under 


By FELIX KOWALEWSKI 


Fred Black, drawing under Joseph Mug- 
naini and graphics under Ernest Freed. 
Subsequently his work was shown at 
the Otis Art Institute, the Lakewood Art 
Center, the Inglewood Art Center, the 
Barnsdall Art Exhibition, the Bakersfield 
Art Center, the Redondo Beach Art Ex- 
hibition, the Laguna Beach Art Festival, 
the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery and the 
Long Beach Museum of Modern Art. 


Shortly after he married Ruth Ann 
Bonnet, they started to remodel the house 
of Ruth Ann’s mother. While watching a 
deaf carpenter, Benny Mancere, who was 
applying plaster to the wall, it suddenly 
struck LaMonto that he had always 
wanted to be a_ sculptor and_ plaster 
seemed a media he could experiment 
with. His first piece was an abstract 
sculpture he called ‘“‘Embrace.”’ His next 
piece, a powerful composition, “The Ten 
Commandments,”’ sold for one thousand 
dollars at his first one-man show. 


He became acquainted with Mendij, a 
French artist residing in Hollywood, who 
has become a great friend and has given 
Fred much encouragement. Spurred by 
his enthusiasm, Fred started turning out 
a flood of sculptured pieces—some 55 with- 
in the next two years. This finally led 
to a breakthrough into the established art 
world in a one-man show at the famed 
Bognar Galleries on La Cienega Boulevard 
in Los Angeles. 


LaMonto has his own special style of 
sculpture. He works with wood and steel 


rods and wire mesh that he coats with 
layers of his own formula of plaster. 


A part of LaMonto’s works at his one-man show at the famed Bognar Galleries in Los Angeles, This 


exhibition led to a breakthrough for the talented deaf artist and sculptor. 
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LaMonto at work in his studio in Hollywood. 


Among comments about his work by well- 
known California artists and celebrities 
that appeared in reviews and brochures 
we will quote a few: 


“In a still world of sight and sound, 
emotion is the explosive force that is 
seen and heard in the mind and heart 
of the artist. When that emotion is coupled 
with the accomplished talents of a fine 
artist, the resultant sculpture and _ paint- 
ing is a rare experience to view: Fred 
LaMonto’s current exhibition ... Al- 
{hough the emotion comes from his’ own 
feelings of love for what he is doing and 
his desire to give his art to people, in 
his work there is a strong influence of 
Giacometti, Henry Moore and Rodin, from 
whom he received so much inspiration. 
The elongated figures of LaMonto’s 
“Adam and Eve’”’ and ‘“‘The Three Graces”’ 
are inspired by Giacometti as LaMonto 
sought to reveal the ioneliness of modern 
man (breatened by atomic disaster. Sim- 
ilarly the rounded earth forms of Moore 
are felt in LaMonto’s ‘‘Leda and the 
Swan,” while “John the Baptist’’ reflects 
the sensuous, imaginative style of Rodin. 


“TLaMonto’s work touches all facets of 
life and history: ‘‘Lady Godiva’ is a 
large, ambitious, sculpture with bronze 
finish, accompanied by drawings in casein, 
litho crayon, and oils, as are the group 
of sculpture in the Bullfighting series 
which were a particular challenge for 
him. He was fascinated by the grace 
of the Matador and the Picador and the 
brute strength of the man who pulls the 
dead bull out of the arena. ‘‘Picador’s 
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Horse in Agony’”’ typifies the expressive 
mood of this sensitive artist who works 
so eloquently with emotion, without which 
there is no art . . . Among the paintings, 
a particular striking composition is ‘‘Helen 
Keller’s Break-Through’’ as she learns 
how to spell water on her hands; another 
is “Moby Dick,’’ a tour de force with 
dramatic use of white space between the 
life and death mask of Captain Ahab. . .” 
—Jeanne Good, Hollywood Citizen-News. 


‘“‘LaMonto’s work is a product of an 
intense desire to express himself in an 
explosive awakening after years of sub- 
conscious and slumbering impulses in 
form and color. The result is a breath- 
taking impression of clean lines and in- 
terrelated masses in his semi-abstract 
sculpture, with its subtle emphasis on 
the human form and maternity in par- 
ticular.’’ — Felix Kowalewski, Riverside 
Fine Arts Guild. 


“There is power in his sculpture.’’—Ben 
Blue. 


“This man is a genius in his own right. 
He has a unique feel for his art and I 
hope to see more of his work. He has 
a gift for combining almost abstract 
form with an extremely realistic expres- 
sion. His composition -of graceful lines 
and structure result in an impressive 
show of work. Being an artist and having 
traveled the world over I’ve never come 
upon any contemporary artist to compare 
with Fred LaMonto.’’—Mandij. 


“The collection of LaMonto’s work at 
the Bognar Galleries impressed me very 
favorably. That he has a great talent is 
unquestionable.’’—Duncan Campbell. 


LaMonto’s own statement concerning 
his work is ‘“‘I look at everything from a 
viewpoint of interrelated masses in a 
semi-abstract sculpture. I like to have 
in my pieces lots of movement, a varia- 
tion of direction, contrasts of view, color 


LaMonto’s ‘Death in the Afternoon” was featured in 
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and shape. I take most of my inspira- 
tion from natural human form. I try to 
give expression to my love of nature and 
people, in symbolic form.”’ 


LaMonto himself is an interesting per- 
sonality as evidenced by his host of friends 
all over the American and European con- 
tinents. He is constantly receiving mail 
from overseas from those he has met in 
his travels. He is quite an amusing 
raconteur and he and his charming wife 
keep up with the times—very MOD in 
dress, appearance and taste. Their Hol- 
lywood apartment is a warm, cozy, deco- 
rative meeting place for their artistic 
friends. 


LaMonto’s work is included in the per- 
sonal collections of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Adams, Miss Helen Arbuthnot, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Blue, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 


a special showing of selected works by the Hollywood 
artist at the Cezanne Gallery in Bakersfield, California, in January 1969. 


LaMonto’s version of “Leda and the Swan.’ 


Charm, Mr. and Mrs. Mario D’Agata of 
Italy, Dr. and Mrs. Herb Edwards, Mr. 
Seymour Gross, Mr. and Mrs. Dietrich 
Gebennus of West Germany, Mr. Rene 
Gut of Switzerland, Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Kowalewski, Mr. and Mrs. David Linden, 
Mr. Matthieu Martineu of France, Mr. 
Robert Miller, Dr. and Mrs. Harold Obler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Wukadinovich, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. O. Zellerbach and many others. 


At present he is working on a new group 
of sculpture and paintings for his sev- 
enth one-man show at the Cezanne Gallery 
in Bakersfield scheduled for some time 
in May. We should hear more about him 
and his work as time goes on. 


Frederick LaMonto and his “‘Lady Godiva.” 
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Only One of Its Kind... 


Philippine Deaf Coffee Shop Provides Employment 


By HUBERTINE MOG 


Teacher of the Deaf, Marlton School for the Deaf, Los Angeles 


Last summer it was my privilege and 
pleasure to visit in Manila, the Philip- 
pines, and to discover the Philippine As- 
sociation of the Deaf Coffee Shop. It is 
operated entirely by deaf young men 
and women. This is a most unique enter- 
prise and to the best of my knowledge 
the only one of its kind in the world. The 
Coffee Shop is located in spacious Rizal 
Park, surrounded by verdant lawns and 
shaded by evergreen trees. Directly op- 
posite is a bandstand where concerts are 
held daily. To further enhance the set- 
ting is a large pool where fountains play. 

In this ideal setting, the Coffee Shop 
began operation in June 1969, and em- 
ployed four cooks and four attendants. 
Attendants are waitresses. ‘‘Waitress’’ is 
not an acceptable term in the Philippines, 
I learned. The menu on opening day in- 
cluded coffee, tea, milk, lemonade, dough- 
nuts and cakes. As patronage grew, the 
menu was expanded to include sandwiches, 
pies, fruit juices such as calamansi and 
Filipino dishes such as Pancit Malabon, 
Lumpia Sariwa and Arroz Caldo, Chinese 
Siopao and Mami. The Republic Flour 
Mills has been responsible for training the 
cooks to make new dishes. 


The Coffee Shop came into being through 
the efforts of several inspired, industrious 
and persevering citizens. Among those 
most active in and responsible for the 
enterprise are Pablo C. Mariano, president 
of the Philippine Association of the Deaf, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carlos, executive secre- 
tary of the PAD, and Richard West, first 
vice president of PAD. (No doubt, some 
readers have had the opportunity to meet 
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PHILIPPINE COFFEE SHOP—Left: 


Richard West poses with employes at the cashier’s station. Right: 


ye 


COOLING FARE—Ice and juices are being prepared 
by these employes of the Coffee Shop. 


Mrs. Carlos during her attendance at 
seminars and conventions in the United 
States.) Mrs. Carlos and Mr. West knew 
that the Girl Scouts had been granted 
permission for a concession by the Na- 
tional Parks Development Committee and 
discussed the possibility of establishing a 
similar one operated only by the deaf. 
Tozether they went to see Teodoro F. 
Valencia of the National Parks Develop- 


Shop in Manila is near the statue of Rizal, famed Filipino leader. 
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ment Committee and presented their idea 
to him. To their surprise and delight their 
request was granted. 


In a very short time platforms were 
built by the Parks Department; tables, 
chairs, umbrellas and other equipment 
were in place; and a well-equipped kitch- 
en was built. As people learned of the 
Coffee Shop through newspaper, radio and 
television presentations, patronage  in- 
creased. Since opening, the kitchen has 
been enlarged and now more than 1900 
young deaf men and women are employed 
during three shifts each day. 


The sight of these happy young men 
and women carrying out their jobs, 
whether it be cooking, washing dishes, 
making doughnuts, serving the food or 
cashiering, is an inspiration. Deaf adults 
in the Philippines are setting an example 
which I hope will be an inspiration to 
enterprising deaf adults and their hear- 
ing friends all over the world. 


To look after the welfare of this project 
are the eight officers, five staff members 
and a five-member board of directors. 
The bylaws of the PAD stipulate that two 
members of the board must be deaf, and 
no actions are undertaken without the 
approval of these two members. Mr. West 
and Zosimo B. Fajardo are the deaf mem- 
bers currently serving. 


Some may ask, ‘‘What is the objective 
of the PAD in developing this enter- 
prise?’ Naturally, the business gives em- 
ployment to deaf adults who might other- 
wise be unemployed, in a nation with a 
high unemployment rate. Certainly the 


Te 


Customers being served by an attendant. The Coffee 
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An attendant at the Coffee Shop samples the day‘s speciality. 
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All the employes of the enterprise are deaf 


and it is operated by the Philippine Association of the Deaf. 


self-esteem of deaf adults is raised, not 
only for each deaf person involved, but 
in the eyes of the hearing public, when 
a business is competently run. For many 
years members of the Philippine Associa- 
tion of the Deaf have dreamed of a na- 
tional headquarters for the deaf. In this 
headquarters its officers and directors 
hope to house the preschool class which 
is conducted annually by a trained edu- 
eator of deaf children. Also, the adult 
education classes in writing, reading and 
sign language would have a permanent 
home. I know everyone joins in wishing 
the Coffee Shop continued success and 
achievement of the goal set by PAD. 

The following poem, I believe, graphic- 
ally pictures the setting of the Coffee 
Shop and the last verse conveys the feel- 
ing a patron has on enjoying respite there. 
At least my experience is expressed in 
those lines written by Nards Nicdao, asso- 


ODE TO SILENCE* 


Natural dome of impenetrable darkness 
Looms over a magnificent place 
Nestled amidst flowers and fountains 
With reverberating music of love. 


People pass with foreseeable delight 
Over man’s ingenuity and grace 
Daughter of Diana with beauteous smile 
Contenting ripples of yonder fountain. 


Overhead stars gleaming in silence 
And yellow-gray clouds hover 

While bluebirds sing and doves fly 

As if to celebrate your gracious silence. 


I found contentment, peace of mind 

And promise that I’ll come back here 

To have this place my solitude 

From far outside world so cruel. 
—Nards Nicdao 


“Taken from the 1969 Annual Report of the Philip- 
pine Association of the Deaf. 


ciate editor of THE LYCEUM of Manila. 


Dean Riekehof Earns Doctorate 


Dean Lottie L. Riekehof, dean of women 
at Gallaudet College, has received a Ph.D. 
from the New York University School of 
Education, in cooperation with a _ pro- 
gram offered by its Center for Deafness 
Research and Training. Her dissertation 
was entitled, ‘‘A Study of Preference of 
Deaf College Students for Deaf or Hear- 
ing Clergymen.”’ 

Named dean of women in September 
1970, Dr. Riekehof came to Gallaudet from 
the Center for Deafness Research and 
Training where she was Coordinator of 
Research in Communication Skills. She 
is the author of “Talk to the Deaf,’ a 
widely-used book on manual communica- 
tion. 

She earned her M.A. at NYU and pre- 
viously was dean of women for 17 years 
at Central Bible College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, where she received her B.A. de- 
cree. She attended Gallaudet College for 
one year. 
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Miss Lottie L. Riekehof 


Foreign News 


By YERKER ANDERSSON 


England—Hearing, published by the Royal 
National Institute for the Deaf, wondered 
when the British deaf would use the 
American alphabet instead of the British 
two-handed alphabet. 

Sports results: Soccer — Denmark - West 
Germany 1-0; Belgium - Holland 1-3; West 
Germany - Holland 3-1, 

Yugoslavia—It was announced that the 
number of the athletes participating in 
the XI World Games of the Deaf in Yugo- 
slavia (1969) was 1,171 (296 officials not 
included). In 1924, 145 athletes partici- 
pated in the first World Games (in Paris). 
Israel—In his article on group activities 
for the Deaf in Israel (Demama, No. 93, 
1970), Dr. E. L. Huppert found that 69% 
of the 14-18-year-old deaf population in 
Israel came from Asian or African fam- 
ilies while 31% from the European or 
American families. This proportion was 
much higher than that in Israel’s total 
population. 

He also noted that ‘‘in the opinion of 
school heads about 60% of the pupils in 
schools for the deaf were definitely liked 
by the other pupils as compared with 
51% in normal and integrated schools.”’ 
Denmark—The deaf in this country now 
have a special television program on the 
first Friday every month. This program 
includes news items and reviews sent 
in the language of signs. 


IS A CHURCH 
IN YOUR 
MAIL BOX? 


WHERE DO YOU GO TO CHURCH? 
Many deaf people don’t go. I know 
because I have been a pastor for the 
deaf for five years. Maybe you want 
to go to church but there is no chureh 
for the deaf near you. 


YOU CAN WORSHIP WITH US! 
The church where I preach now will 
send you a church bulletin and a 
copy of the sermon (in large print) 
every week. 


YOU PAY NOTHING! But you can 
send an offering if you want to. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


alien lenesloneliaeeioetenstanetinteetenstentenslentendendandandts | 


| REV. JOHN ROZENDAAL 
First Presbyterian Church— 
Western Michigan Cooperative Ministry 


| Box 336 
Hesperia, Mich. 49421 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Dear Mr. Rozendaal: 
| 
I 


Please send me a copy of your sermon and 
| church bulletin each week. 


| Name 
| Address 
aire a thee ae see Sr ZA: i ages | 
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Politics And Deafness 


By McCAY VERNON, Ph.D. 
Western Maryland College 


We all believed in Santa Claus at one time only to find out 
later that he does not exist. We recovered from this disappoint- 
ment and most of us still see Christmas (or Hanukkah) as an 
occasion of happiness, of giving and of receiving. Many of us, 
as young people, entered marriage thinking it was a lifetime 
honeymoon which it certainly is not. Yet we still perceive of 
marriage as a satisfactory way to live. 


By analogy most of us thought and too many of us con- 
tinue to act as though democracy is a way of government in 
which the full rights of all of us are assured. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Just as preparing for Christmas 
simply by waiting for Santa Claus to come with gifts will lead 
to a dismal Christmas, passively waiting for our rights in a 
democracy will lead deaf people to second class citizenship. 
Until the last decade, the deaf community as a whole had been 
passively waiting for its rights instead of actively and effective- 
ly pursuing them. The consequences of this have been gross 
underemployment, inappropriate educational methodology for 
deaf children, little or no control by deaf people of the institu- 
tions that affect them, discrimination in hiring practices, dis- 
crimination in automobile insurance, lack of opportunity for 
professional advancement, legal rights jeopardized by lack of 
court interpreters, etc. (Switzer and Williams, 1967; Craig and 
Silver, 1966; and Vernon, 1970). 


The decision-making in the field of deafness which has re- 
sulted in this unfortunate waste of human potential of deaf peo- 
ple is paradoxical. The paradox is that those most affected by 
decisions in the field of deafness have the least power in making 
these decisions. It is deaf people whose lives are determined 
by policy-making decisions in deafness yet they are rarely per- 
mitted to participate in forming these decisions (Vernon and 
Makowsky, 1969). 


In times like today, when there is beginning economic dif- 
ficulty, increasing unemployment and a generally depressed 
financial condition, it becomes especially important that deaf 
people be organized to protect effectively and promote their in- 
terests. Can this be done? If so, how? 


Political Action and the Deaf Community 


The geographic distribution of the deaf community and its 
close ties through such organizations as the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association, National Association of the Deaf, National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, Council of Organizations Serving 
the Deaf and state associations gives the deaf community 
enormous potential political power. There are deaf persons in 
practically every legislature district of Florida and of the en- 
tire United States. If these persons were registered voters, the 
deaf community would have a broad political base equalled by 
few other organizations and no other minority group its size. 
In this political base rests the latent political power that could 
better the lives of the deaf people. 


For example, in Florida if the state GCAA wanted to pro- 
mote legislation that would assure better education for deaf 
children by making certain there were deaf people in policy- 
making positions in the State Department of Education, the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, urban boards of educa- 
tion, etc., it could mount a campaign through letters, personal 
visits and campaign donations that would reach every man in 
the Florida legislature through a constituent in his district. 
Then day school programs for deaf children could be required 
to offer not just an education limited to oralism but an ap- 
proach involving combined oral and manual techniques. 

These schools which are now usually closed to deaf teach- 


Paper developed from presentations made to the St. Augustine 
Chapter of the Gallaudet College Alumni Association in Florida 
February 1, 1971, and the Canadian Association of the Deaf in Toronto, 
1970. Reprint request to Dr. McCay Vernon, Psychology Department, 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland 21157. 
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ers, administrators and teacher aides would then be open to 
deaf applicants. This would provide many additional profes- 
sional positions for deaf people and better teaching for deaf 
children (Vernon, 1970). 


If the deaf community wanted to promote a second resi- 
dential school in Florida, it could be done. State civil service 
examinations could be changed from their present bias against 
deaf applicants by having interpreters for interviews and tests 
and trial job performance periods substituted for written exam- 
inations. 

Federal and local civil service is projected to soon be the 
number one employer in the nation (Cooney, 1967). Deaf people 
who are now losing their jobs in printing and manufacturing 
desperately need equal opportunity in seeking civil service jobs. 

The availability of court appointed and paid interpreters 
is another important and easily achieved objective; however, 
success in obtaining all of these requires that deaf people com- 
municate their need.from a position of political strength. 

How? 

Mailing Lists 

An easy but remarkably effective step toward greater po- 
litical representation and strength is the development of mail- 
ing lists containing the names of key people related to deafness 
and relevant funding agencies and sources. These lists enable 
the deaf community to communicate its views to the persons 
that count. For example, the COSD, of which the GCAA is a 
member, has used the approach with great effectiveness. As a 
consequence many important people in government, education 
and industry who had never heard any views but those of the 
‘oral’ educational establishment have suddenly learned there 
is another side of the issue. Results have been dramatic and 
have caused frantic efforts to prevent COSD’s further use of 
this very effective technique. GCAA chapters all over the 
United States could develop similar mailing lists. The NAD and 
the COSD now have partial lists of important people in each 
state which might be made available. 


Some deaf people have difficulty writing letters and are 
hesitant to do so for this reason. Fortunately, politicians do not 
care nearly as much about the grammar of the letter as the 
fact that the letter comes from a member of an organized 
group of voters. In cases where it is necessary, help in com- 
posing letters can be provided less verbal deaf people by the 
GCAA. 


If a mail campaign were organized among the deaf in 
Florida, every legislator and key state official would be re- 
sponsive because he would have heard from a deaf voter in 
his district. This is political power. Political power and only 
political power will assure deaf people or any other group full 
citizenship in our democracy. 


Reprints 


Related to the development of a mailing list is the dissem- 
ination of reprints, i.e., copies of articles explaining and sup- 
porting the majority views of deaf people. Properly selected 
reprints sent to the right people can bring about positive changes 
in an effective, inexpensive way. For example. as a conse- 
quence of carefully developed reprint mailings ‘‘oralist’’ edu- 
eators and indifferent government officials are now having to 
answer questions from parents, school board members, legis- 
lators and financial supporters which they never had to answer 
to before. In the past they had managed to keep these im- 
portant decision-making people ignorant of all views but their 
own. 

The NAD is rapidly establishing a printing and publishing 
service which will be able to supply state-level organizations 
appropriate reprints for mailing at very nominal costs (Schreiber, 
1970). The editorial policy of THE DEAF AMERICAN under 
Jess Smith has provided an organ for the publication of views 
of the deaf community on professional and political issues. 


Parent Affiliations 
Next to deaf people themselves perhaps the most exploited 
and politically impotent group in the field of deafness are par- 
ents. Invariably, parent organizations, be they the Interna- 
tional Parents Organization or the day school PTA, are dom- 
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inated by professionals in the educational establishment. Often 
their slates of officers and their publication outlets are con- 
trolled by professionals in education, not the parents themselves. 


By involving parents and existing parent organizations or 
by establishing parent divisions of their own organizations, the 
deaf community can greatly broaden its political base and often 
can enlist the support of parents of deaf children who in addi- 
tion to being parents are important, wealthy, knowledgeable 
people. Thus, the capacity to bring about constructive change 
is greatly increased. 


In Maryland a coalition of the Maryland Association of the 
Deaf, the PTA of the Maryland School for the Deaf and David 
Denton, superintendent of the school, has been so effective po- 
litically that deaf children are soon to have a second compre- 
hensive school using total communication and employing deaf 
teachers. In doing this, Frederick C. Schreiber, Malcolm J. 
Norwood and other deaf leaders presented facts to the Mary- 
land Legislature and overcame powerful educational politicians 
in Maryland, a leading national ‘‘oral’’ organization and many 
other obstacles. As a result, fewer deaf children in Maryland 
will be subjected to the isolation, educational deprivation and 
psychological trauma of communication limited to just oralism. 
Deaf professionals will have important jobs. The Illinois Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf is helping achieve similar changes by 
working with parent groups. The NAD is considering estab- 
lishing its own parent organization. 


Professional Sections 


Another opportunity open to the deaf community is the 
creation of professional sections, including one on education in 
the GCAA or in other organizations of the deaf. One of the 
frequent hack cliches used to depreciate the efforts of deaf 
groups when they attempt to improve education is ‘‘You are 
not professional.’’ This ignores and conceals the fact that there 
are deaf teachers and other professionals in every GCAA chap- 
ter and in state and national organizations. By identifying these 
persons through the establishing of professional sections, pro- 
fessional status is attained. Then these deaf professional groups 
have the same right to demand representation that other pro- 
fessional groups now have and which deaf people are now de- 
nied. One example of this denial is the Council on Education 
of the Deaf which does not include any deaf groups. 

At present a deaf graduate student at Gallaudet, Frank 
Bowe, is making significant inroads in establishing represen- 
tation by deaf professionals in key professional meetings such 
as those of the American Speech and Hearing Association 
(ASHA) and the American Psychological Association (APA). 
Such progress has the potential to give deaf people a control 
of their own fate that has heretofore been in the hands of others. 


Money Is Power 
Underlying all political action is one fundamental axiom, 
‘‘Money is power.’ This means two things. First, the people 
who control the Federal and state monies in deafness in the 


BANQUET SPEAKER—Dr. McCay Vernon of West- 
ern Maryland College is using the simuitanzous 
method at this stage of his speech to the St. Au- 
gustine Chapter of the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association on February 1, 1971. At the head table 
are Mrs. Butler. The 
banquet was held at Ponce de Leon Lodge. 


Raymond Butler and Mr. 
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final analysis control what happens to deaf children and adults. 
Some of these people should be deaf. Political action must be 
directed so as to assure that the deaf persons are chosen, not 
by hearing people but by the deaf community, and that these 
deaf people be in on all major decisions about how and where 
money appropriated for deafness is spent. The second point 
involves voter registration and political donations. 


Voter Registration and Political Donations 


Let us consider the ‘“‘Money is power’’ axiom at a practical 
applied level. The politician is in many respects just like all 
the rest of us. When he is in need, he finds he has few friends, 
especially (in the case of the politician) friends willing to help 
him financially in order that he can win elections. Of course, 
if he is victorious and has power, he finds everybody is his 
friend. For example, in Florida when Lawton Chiles started 
his campaign for United States Senator almost no one was will- 
ing to help him financially. However, when his campaign of 
“Walking and Talking’”’ and ‘Dollar Chicken Dinners’ caught 
on and he became a favorite, everybody wanted to donate to 
his campaign. 

You can be sure Senator Chiles knows who his friends in 
need were and that a careful record was kept of every organi- 
zation and every person who contributed to his campaign. Of 
the thousands who will seek Senator Chiles’ help and support 
over the next six years, there is no doubt that those who 
helped him in a substantial way when he needed it will not be 
forgotten. This is understandable and as it should be. 


The point is that organizations of the deaf should strongly 
consider small donations in key political races. Investments 
of this type often yield huge dividends. In fact, so great are 
the dividends that many sophisticated individuals and groups 
donate to more than one candidate in a specific race to assure 
their interest will be represented regardless of who wins. 


Summary 


For deaf people, most of whom have never had real de- 
cision-making power in their homes when they were children, 
in schools which tended to paternalize them and as underem- 
ployed adults, it is hard to think in terms of aggressive action 
for political and economic rights. However, only when this 
thinking develops and becomes action will the deaf man be a 
man in the generic sense of the term. Only then will he fully 
benefit from and contribute to the democracy in which he lives. 
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Signs Of Progress Cited... 


Illinois Association Celebrates At Rally Banquet 


By CHESTER S. GEIER, Editor, IAD “State-Wide Bulletin” 


A high-water mark for the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf in 1970, crowning an 
activity-packed year that saw significant 
gains made for the deaf of Illinois, «was 
a ‘Rally for the IAD Banquet,’’ held on 
Saturday night, November 21, 1970, at the 
Chicago Downtown Holiday Inn. Hosted 
by Chicago and Fox River Valley Chap- 
ters of the IAD, with Mrs. Beatrice Davis 
and Mrs. Lois Burris serving as chair- 
ladies, the banquet was attended by over 
170 persons. Of these, 25 were persons 
with normal hearing, associated directly 
or indirectly with the IAD. 


In his introductory remarks, President 
John B. Davis noted that in the past only 
a few hearing persons ever were present 
at IAD business or social affairs. Proof 
of the progress being made by the IAD, 
he said, is that this picture has dramatic- 
ally changed. In its vigorous, wide-rang- 
ing and innovative efforts to improve con- 
ditions for all deaf people in Illinois, the 
IAD has drawn into its ranks numerous 
hearing persons from such fields as edu- 
cation, government, agencies furnishing 
services to the deaf and parents of deaf 
children. 


In what many present considered a key- 
note of his address, President Davis ob- 
served that in the past the deaf bore the 
entire burden of communicating with per- 
sons of normal hearing. They were poorly 
equipped for the problem of communica- 
tion, since they were required to learn 
lipreading as an effort by the hearing to 
fit the deaf into a hearing world. That 
this effort has not succeeded is acknowl- 
edged by research workers in the field of 
education of the deaf. Thus the communi- 
cation problem, President Davis  sug- 
gested, should be viewed from the other 
way around—it is the hearing who should 
bear the burden of communication with 
the deaf. And the logical solution is for 
the hearing to learn the language of signs, 
which is now seen to be the natural 


means of communication of the congeni- 


Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilitation.) 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION RALLY BANQUET: At left, left to right: 
President John B. Davis of IAD) were chairladies of the “Rally For IAD Banquet.” 
Burris is president of Aurora-Elgin Chapter of IAD, and Mrs. 
Grand President of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; 
At right—Mr. and Mrs. Ray Munro and John B. Davis, president, Illinois Association of the Deaf. 


tally and profoundly deaf. In order to 
learn lipreading, the deaf first must learn 
the English language—a difficult task, as 
English is ‘‘foreign’’ to those who never 
have heard it. Since the hearing already 
know English, it is easier for them to 
learn to translate it into the signs used 
by the deaf. 

Edward C. Carney, executive director 
of the Council of Organizations Serving 
the Deaf, gave an engrossing and highly 
appreciated address in which he noted 
the many signs of progress within the deaf 
community in the past 10 years. One of 
the most prominent and encouraging signs, 
he said, is that more individuals and 
organizations than ever before were ac- 
tively working to improve services for the 
deaf. 

The deaf community, he pointed out, 
consists both of professional and lay peo- 
ple, and hearing people as well as deaf 
people. A sign of definite progress is that 
the hearing and the deaf have found that 
they can work together and that they now 
can speak of each other as ‘‘we’’ instead 
of ‘‘they.’’ He cautioned that both the 
hearing and the deaf must share in de- 
cision-making if progress is to continue. 
Among the most important signs of 
growth, Mr. Carney noted, are the estab- 
lishment of the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf and the National Regis- 
try of Interpreters for the Deaf, which 
now has over 1,000 members. 

The National Census of the Deaf, being 
conducted by the National Association of 
the Deaf, Mr. Carney said, is another im- 
portant sign of progress and gives promise 
of serving as a springboard for further 
improvement in services for the deaf. It 
is hoped that the Census, by providing 
specific figures instead of estimates about 
the size of the deaf population, will over- 
come what has been a serious handicap 
in obtaining funds and legislation vital to 
deaf people. 

Other signs of growth, Mr. Carney ob- 


— 


Mrs. Lois Burris, James Carter, Mrs. Beatrice Davis, Mrs. Burris and Mrs. Davis (Wife of 
Mr. Carter is chairman of the |[AD Ways and Means Committee. 
Davis is vice president of Chicago Chapter of IAD. Center—leff to right: Frank B. Sullivan, 
and Edward C. Carney, executive director of the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf. 
(Mrs. Munro—Kay Munro—is a counselor with the State of 


served, are more deaf students attending 
college, more deaf students working to 
obtain master’s degrees and even a few 
working to obtain doctorates. An _ out- 
standing sign of progress in the education 
field was the establishment of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. In conjunction with Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D.C., the deaf thus 
are provided with sources of higher edu- 
cation in both the technical and the lib- 
eral arts fields. 


Sharing places of honor at the speak- 
er’s table, were Mrs. Lois Burris, of 
Aurora-Elgin Chapter; William Myles, 
president of Chicago Chapter: Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan, Edward C. Car- 
ney, Mr. and Mrs. John B. Davis, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Munro. Mr. Sulli- 
van, Grand President of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, was a 
skillful master of ceremonies who kept 
the program moving smoothly with ur- 
bane charm and witty remarks. 


The entertainment part of the program 
was an excellent and at times even en- 
thralling floor show by IAD members, 
who gave a sparkling display of deaf 
talent. Songs presented in sign language 
were “The Star-Spangled Banner’ by 
Mrs. Cecelia Saddler, supervisor of the 
Program for the Deaf, U.S. Post Office; 
““My Sunshine’? by Mrs. Denise Luechte- 
feld; ‘“‘America, the Beautiful’? by Susan 
Carter, 15-year-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Carter of Aurora; and “‘Illi- 
nois’”’ by David Strom, 11-year-old son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Strom of Oak Park, 
who carried out his part of the program 
with the aplomb and self-possession of a 
veteran performer. 


Francis Fitzgerald, a Chicagoan highly 
regarded for his polished stage abilities, 
further distinguished himself with his pan- 
tomimes of “In the Park’’ and ‘“‘At the 
Beach.”’ In costume and makeup similar 


to those of Marcel Marceau, his clever 


Mrs. 
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presentations gave the audience the haunt- 
ing impression that they were watching 
the famed French pantomimist himself. 
The program closed with a rousing, cheer- 
leader-style “‘Rally for the IAD” given 
in signs by Mrs. Denise Luechtefeld and 
Miss Linda Francini. 


While the IAD banquet proved highly 
successful in combining excellent food, 
fellowship and an excellent program, it 
was generally acknowledge to have ac- 
complished something more. It also 
proved enlightening and inspiring—and in 
fact had given a glimpse of a brave new 
world where the deaf at last were masters 
of their own destiny. 


DR. DOCTOR NEW ACTING DEAN—Dr. Edward C. 


Merrill, president of Gallaudet College, has. an- 
nounced the appointment of Powrie V. Doctor, Ph.D., 
chairman and professor of the college’s Department 
of Government, as acting dean of the Graduate 
School. A native of Belleville, Kansas, Dr. Doctor 
has been a member of the Gallaudet staff since 1928. 
He holds an A.B. from the University of Kansas, 
M.A.‘s_ from George Washington University and 
Gallaudet College and a Ph.D. from Georgetown 
University, where he has taught in the Graduate 
School. He was editor of the American Annals of 
the Deaf from 1948 to 1968 and associate editor from 
1940 to 1948 and from 1968 to 1970. 


A GREAT TREAT 
FOR THE 


DEAF TOURISTS 


= 


LONDON AND PARIS 
(World Congress for Deaf) 
A 11-DAY SEA CRUISE 
TO NORTH AFRICA 
SWITZERLAND AND 
MADRID, SPAIN 


July 26- August 23, 1971 
$1263 per person 


Including First Class Hotels, 2 Meals a Day, 
Round Trip Airfare from New York and in 
Europe, Twin Beds and All Meals on Boat 


FOR DETAILED BROCHURE, WRITE TO 
REUBEN I. ALTIZER 
1625 Colonial Terrace 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
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American 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 
oP avlvinh entary "Preced ure 


By Edwin M. Hazel 


Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians, and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, 
Institute of Parliamentarians, 


Illinois Association 
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of Parliamentarians 
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Test your knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure: 

1. Has a member the right to change 
his vote after having voted? 

2. Is a ‘‘second’’ of a nomination re- 
quired? 

3. Must members be at meetings be- 
fore they can vote or elect? 

4. Has a member the right to see the 
minutes? 

5. Has the president any power to force 
every member to vote? 

6. Must the Chair (presiding officer) 
vote in case of a tie vote? 

7. Can the Chair make motions? 

8. Is it necessary for the Chair to 
leave his station when answering a point 
of order, appeal or parliamentary ques- 
tion? 

9. May the president debate while pre- 
siding? 

10. Has the president any authority 
to control seating of members”? 

11. Should the minutes of an annual 
meeting (convention) be read and ap- 
proved at the next convention? 

12. Has a president any authority to 
appoint committees? 

13. Is a rotation in office good? 

14. To what rules does the motion ‘‘to 
suspend the rules’”’ refer? 

15. How long does a special committee 
exist? 

16. Does the word ‘‘co-chairman’’ mean 
“vice president’’? 

17. May the secretary make a motion 
and vote? 

18. May a candidate be elected by ‘‘ac- 
clamation’’—vive voce (voice vote)? 

19. Is a secretary required to read pro- 
posed amendments to bylaws? 

20. May a member who was absent for 
the first ballot vote on the second ballot? 


Answers 

1. Yes, provided the Chair has not an- 
nounced the result of the vote. After the 
result has been announced, he may do 
so only by general consent. If an objec- 
tion is raised, a motion to grant the per- 
mission may be made and passed by a 
majority vote. The motion to grant per- 
mission is undebatable. 

2. No. 

3. Yes, unless there is a specific pro- 
vision in the bylaws for absentee voting. 

4, Yes, usually in the presence of the 
custodian or secretary. 

5. No. 

6. Not necessarily. If he so desires, he 
has the privilege, but it is bad policy for 
him to use it. The reason for this is he 
cannot vote either way and maintain a 


neutral standing. 

7. No. The Chair forfeits the right to 
make motions when he accepts the office 
of president. 

8. No. 

9. No. But if he wishes to debate, he 
should yield his station to the ranking 
vice president, after which he may ob- 
tain the floor and debate on the same 
basis as any other member. After the 
question is disposed of, he returns to the 
station. 

10. No, unless expressly permitted by 
a rule. 

11. If the secretary cannot have the 
minutes ready for approval before ad- 
journment sine die, the board or a 
committee appointed for that purpose 
should be empowered to approve the min- 
utes. 

12. Not unless ordered by a vote of 
the assembly or authorized by the bylaws. 
If authorized by the bylaws, his appoint- 
ment is final unless there is a provision 
in the bylaws that requires the approval 
of the appointments made by the presi- 
dent. 

13. Yes, as recommended by many or- 
ganizations. 

14. To the rules of order, or standing 
rules; never to the bylaws unless they 
contain a provision to that effect. 

15. Until the objective for which it was 
appointed is accomplished. 

16. Yes, ‘‘co-chairman’’ would mean 
divided authority. ‘‘Chairman’’ means 
the presiding officer of a board, com- 
mittee, convention or the like. According 
to -Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, 
“chairman’’ means the person “in the 
chair.” 

17. Yes. 

18. If your bylaws require the election 
of officers to be by ballot, vote by ac- 
clamation is never in order. The bylaws 
must therefore say this is permissible 
beforehand. A clause may be inserted in 
the bylaws, e.g., “If there is but one 
candidate for an office, he may be elected 
by ordering the secretary or any other 
member to cast the ballot.”” When so 
ordered, the secretary stands and says 
“By order of the assembly, I hereby cast 
its ballot for (name) for (office),’’ and 
hand the paper to the Chair whose duty 
it is to announce the result of the vote. 
Acclamation is common in political or- 
ganizations. 

19. It is customary for the chairman 
or another member of the law committee 
to read the proposed amendments. 

20. Yes. 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 
our public image 


I was introduced to a deaf man who visited my classroom 
more than two years ago. This man was the type who did not 
know any manual communication, who did not understand why 
the deaf had reading and language problems and who, it seemed, 
had only hearing people for friends. From his letter to me, it 
appeared that he was either employed at or did research work 
at the Socio-Behavioral Research Laboratory of Pacific State 
Hospital, Pomona, California. He was doing an anomalous 
person experiment, that is, the attitude of the nondisabled to- 
ward the handicapped. 

Perhaps some of us have wondered what the public thinks 
of us. How do they really size us up? The following findings 
are not comprehensive or final but they: are interesting, never- 
theless. 

Included in the study were the amputee, wheelchair, blind, 
harelip, stutterer, deaf, palsied, retarded, mentally ill, homo- 
sexual. Asked if they would have us, the deaf, as their friend 
a little over 53% of those questioned said they would. For pur- 
poses of comparison, we ranked sixth, below the amputee, 
wheelchair, blind, harelip, stutterer. If it is any consolation, 
we ranked above the palsied, retarded, mentally ill and homo- 
sexual in that order. Nearly 80% said they would have the 
amputee as a friend. Over 66% said they would work with 
us, a sixth ranking again, compared to over 90% for the 
amputee. Over 80% said they would not mind living in the 
same neighborhod with us and over 94% said they would speak 
to us. In both instances, we ranked sixth in the same afore- 
mentioned order. 

Now comes this shocker (or is it, really?): 
over 10% said they would marry us. 

Now, now my friends, do not feel too badly. In this in- 
stance, we ranked third, below the amputees (18%) and the 
blind (16%). Apparently, our improvement in the standing is 
a triumph of human instinct. It is an acknowledgement that 
our hearing may be impaired but not our biological drive. 
Still, the fact that only 10% would marry us is disturbing, to 
say the least. It would not stand well with the proponents of 
integrating the deaf with the hearing. Gee, only 10%. Pre- 
liminaries are important, after all. The whisperings and cooings 
and such. It would not do to turn on the lights in order to 
speechread. Oh well, we should take satisfaction in the fact 
that none would marry the retarded and only 1% would marry 
the palsied or the homosexual. 

Now that our ego or self-image has been deflated—tempor- 
arily, I trust, because we are a hardy people with great re- 
cuperative powers—what conclusion can be drawn? 

The oralists might cry out: See! If the deaf put heart and 
soul into learning to speak and speechread there would be no 
such problems. 

The total communication people might counter with: The 
deaf have done so the last 100 years. The way the deaf speak, 
the difficulties they have in speechreading might be the very 
things that cause them to rank sixth. 

As a minority group we usually have to face the ingrained 
misunderstandings, misapprehensions or plain prejudices of 
those who are not familiar with us. Outlandish as they seem 
these preconceived notions are actually believed: All Mexicans 
sleep all day, all Japanese are gardeners, all Chinese work in 
laundries. When a person takes the effort. to communicate 
with and get to know a Mexican, a Japanese or a Chinese a 
sort of individuality and an unique personality emerges. The 
longer one associates with and gets to know a person of a 
different race or color the more the differences tend to fade 
into the background. 

In the field of education of the deaf, sad to say, because 
of the narrow one method oral stance taken by teacher train- 
ing centers we find the same misunderstandings, misappre- 
hensions or plain prejudices among educators. Teachers, some 
of whom later become administrators, have been led to believe 
that those who use manual communication are mentally re- 
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Only a little 


tarded or cannot use speech and if they can, well, their speech 
would have been much better if they never used their hands. 

At a summer session in mathematics at Gallaudet College 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation in 1965, there 
were in one class over 50 hearing and deaf teachers of mathe- 
matics from day and residential schools for the deaf through- 
out the country. Unbelievably, for some day school teachers 
it was the first contact with the adult deaf, the first time they 
saw interpreters and had a chance to see manual communica- 
tion in action. They could not believe they were witnessing 
highly intelligent and articulate deaf individuals. With their 
own ears they were hearing speech that was superior to the 
speech of those they taught back home and who never were 
allowed to use manual communication. They could not believe 
the intelligent contributions of the deaf in class discussions, 
they way they kept the professors, the nation’s top authors 
and teachers of mathematics such as Meserve, Berger, Wirtz, 
Knipp, on their toes. 

Some of the day school teachers began to learn how to 
fingerspell and to pick up a few signs here and there. So 
impressed was one day school teacher that she became the 
prime mover of a statewide meeting to discuss different methods 
of communication. 

It was the same with the Leadership Training Program in 
the Area of the Deaf at San Fernando Valley State College. 
Thrown together with deaf candidates, the hearing members 
ceased to see them as remote apparitions of the mind but as 
real, live human beings. So strong was the urge to communicate 
and so vividly were the difficulties and limitations of speech- 
reading made apparent to them that they usually lost no time 
learning manual communication. Most of them will admit that 
they completed their program with a greater appreciation and 
a realistic understanding of communication and other prob- 
lems facing the deaf mainly because of close association with 
the deaf. 

The question might be posed as to why at first there is a 
negative feeling about manual communication. Aside from the 
feeling many have that it poses a threat to speech and speech- 
reading development, perhaps it is a psychological thing, en- 
meshed in human nature—the fear of the unknown and the 
unfamiliar. As long as you can force the other guy to play 
“your game’’ then you have the upper hand. 

People are more secure and comfortable in their native 
tongue. It takes real effort and sacrifice for many hearing 
persons to crawl out of their shells and into the skins of those 
they are supposed to help. Many fear it is too difficult, too 
late to learn to talk with*their hands and therefore feel inade- 
quate. They see manual communication as a threat to their 
economic wellbeing so the deaf are made to meet them 100% 
of the way. By some subtle machination of the mind, they 
rationalize that the deaf will have to live in a world of the 
hearing, anyway. The fact that there are some deaf individ- 
uals who, having followed the precepts of oralism as a way of 
life and succeeded, comforts them and makes them more de- 
termined not to allow such an alien thing as manual communi- 
cation to intrude. 

Where does it leave us, the deaf majority? Are we to be. 
both literally and figuratively, the silent majority? 

I have been told again and again that more of us deaf 
must go out to parent meetings, vote, go to workshops and 
to other meetings concerned with the deaf and that in one way 
or another we must learn to speak out, to tell others our side 
of the story, to cease acting as faceless apparitions hovering 
in the background. 

Many of those whose viewpoints are diametrically opposite 
to ours are really dedicated and sincere in their beliefs. If 
we can reach some of them and help broaden their thinking, 
if we can show them that this is no mideast war, that learning 
manual communication is not as difficult as they imagined nor 
harmful to the acquisition of speech and speechreading skills, 
we would be giving the cause of improving education for our 
deaf people a great boost. 

Surely, the best ideas of the oral schools and of the com- 
bined schools could be selected and made to work for the bene- 
fit of our deaf people. 
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By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


Kenneth 
writes: 

Mrs. Murphy (Alma) and I have just 
returned from 15 days on the Hawaiian 
Islands. You already know that a great 
multitude of tourists travel from the con- 
tinent to those islands. So, I will limit 
this letter to an unusual thing of ‘interest 


The grass skirt girls are good and very 
considerate, too. When I started sneez- 
ing, the girls immediately removed the 
grass skirts and everything else—includ- 
ing themselves. Now, you know they are 
good girls and that it is only the imagina- 
tion of some people on the continent 
that goes the other way. 


The belly dancers are good and talented. 
One of them seemed to be writing some- 
thing in the air with her navel. It could 
be Mele Kalikimaka, Hauoli Makahiki Hou, 
Aloha nui loa or something especially for 
me. So determined to read that writing 
in the air was I that I strained my anti- 
quated eyes and got hula hula spots in 
them. 


Then, as I looked down, I could see a 
navel dancing about on the floor. I looked 
up toward the heavens and the navel was 
on the ceiling, too. Looking to the. east, 
the navel was moving counterclockwise in 
a circle on that wall and then the other 
way. It zig-zagged up and down as it 
traversed the south wall from east to 
west. It circled about on the west wail, 
too. I turned to Alma, who was close 
by. I saw a navel in orbit around the 
very tip of her nose. I closed my eyes 
and sighed, what next? 

Hauoli Makahiki Hou. 

Aloha, 
Keneke 


Murphy, Anaheim,  Calif., 


P.S. Mele Kalikimaka is Merry Christmas in the 
native tongue. Hauoli Makahiki Hou is Happy 
New Year. Aloha nui loa means (with) much love. 
Keneke means Kenneth. 


Ken Murphy contributes another anec- 
dote: 

Completing an electric doorbell-light 
signal for a deaf friend, all went well 
for a few months when Ken Murphy was 
notified that the system did not work. 

A methodical check was made on the 
transformer, the relays and the time-de- 
lay-relay and all were working right. The 
push button, outside of the door, was 
finally examined and revealed the culprit. 
A bug had crawled inside and spun a 
cocoon between the contact points. 

Another anecdote from Ken Murphy: 

This incident happened some years ago 
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when Ken was a teacher at the New Jer- 
sey School for the Deaf. 


Among the multitude of projects de- 
vised for Mr. Murphy’s students in the 
metal shop, there happened to be an 
attractive bench-anvil made from a short 
piece of railroad rail. 


Completing a previous assignment, a 
student was so captivated by the anvil 
that he decided it was the very thing 
for him and nothing else. Mr. Murphy 
explained that the rail stock had been 
used up and he did not know where to 
get some more immediately. The stu- 
dent continued to persist and the teacher 
finally made it clear that if the boy could 
find a piece of rail, he could start on the 
project. The boy next asked, ‘‘Where can 
I find a piece of rail?’’ At the very end 
of patience, the teacher jokingly pointed 
to the rear door, across a wide field and 
to the Reading R.R. on the far side. It 
solved the problem for a few minutes 
until another student informed the teacher 
that Carmen, the boy, was on his way to 
the railroad with a hacksaw in hand. 
The teacher quickly instructed the sec- 
ond boy to intercept Carmen and bring 
him right back. 

One Sunday newspaper funnies carried 
Beetle Bailey by Mort Walker showing 
Beetle and a comrade-in-arms mouthing 
soundless words. It started with them 
complaining that artillery range firing 
was affecting their hearing. The other 
soldier suggested, ‘‘Maybe Sarge wouldn’t 
make us go if he thought it was affect- 
ing his hearing.” 

“Hey,” said Beetle, 
we’re talking and not say anything. 
think he’d gone deaf.”’ 

So they went around Sarge mouthing 
things and not a sound coming out. Sarge, 
busy with his clipboard, bore it for a 
few moments, and then turned on them, 
grimaced in fury, without sound, and sent 
them packing to the firing range. The 
third soldier seeing the commotion asked, 
“Why did you guys run? He didn’t say 
anything.”’ 

Said Beetle, 


“We could pretend 
He’d 


“We nears him, though!”’ 


The best marriages are mutual partner- 
ships—one is the partner, the other is 
the mute. ROTI . Whipple 


While on an auto ce to Oxnard from 
Valencia, Calif., a couple months ago, 
our good friend, Betty Neely, heard this 
joke on the radio and relayed it to us: 


An old lady complained to police that 
she heard someone following her. She 
looked back and saw no one. Footsteps 
persisted and still she saw no one. Police 
finally solved the riddle: the lady had 
her hearing aid on backward. 

In “The Blue and the Gray’ by Henry 
Steele Commager, there is this piece by 
Fitz-James O’Brien of the N.Y. Times, 
dated April 27, 1861, telling of Seventh 
Regiment going south through Phila- 
delphia: ‘The superintendent of the Deaf 
& Dumb Asylum was a man for the emer- 
gency. He provided a handsome breakfast 
for all such members of the Seventh as 
chose to partake of it, and we com- 
manded beefsteak on our fingers, and 
ordered tea by sign manual.” 


Carl Brininstool, Austin, Texas, sent me 
a eopy of “The Deaf Texan,’’ contain- 
ing this item: 

Many years ago the great music com- 
poser, Beethoven, was slowly becoming 
deaf. He said that a ‘‘medical ass’’ pre- 
scribed tea for his ears. Just 25 years 
ago a similar brand of medico tried to 
cure a case of total nerve deafness by 
pouring ice water in the ear canals. This 
idiotic experiment took place in a well- 
known Dallas hospital. Five years ago in 
the same city, a well-known doctor confi- 
dentially stated that in ten years deafness 
would no longer exist. We wonder if the 
next five years are going to prove him 
‘‘a medical ass.”’ 

This item also from ‘‘The Deaf Texan,”’ 
sent by Carl Brininstool: 


DOGGONE STORYTELLER 


In response to an ad in the newspaper, 
a curious buyer approached the door of 
the house where a talking dog was listed 
for sale. Knocking at the door, the buyer 
was surprised to find the door answered 
by the dog. 

“Please buy me,’ pleaded the dog. 
“My master doesn’t take care of me, 
doesn’t feed me and he beats me with a 
whip. I’m really a great dog. In the 
war I won a Purple Heart, the Bronze 
Star and two Medals of Honor.’’ 

The prospective buyer was amazed. 
When the owner walked into the room, 
the buyer approached him and asked why 
he wanted to sell such a valuable dog. 
“Well,” said the owner, “‘I just can’t stand 
a liar.’’—The ITU Journal. 

Fk oe 

Taken from Alumni Newsletter (Gal- 
laudet) : 

That appears to be the trouble—the 
British Deaf News quotes a newspaper 
statement which reports that “the deaf 
are the only handicapped people who 
could not hear.”’ 

Also lifted from Alumni (Gallaudet) 
Newsletter: 

Caller inquiring over the phone about 
the sign language classes offered at the 
College: ‘“‘Can a person of average in- 
telligence learn sign language?’ 

Mrs. Dona Hoke, former secretary of 
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the Alumni-Development Offices, ‘‘Well 
. lf I ean, I’m sure anybody can.”’ 


Ditto swiped from Alumni Newsletter 
(Gallaudet) : 

Former President Elstad, who has been 
hitting the speaking circuit for his Inter- 
national Deaf Education Assistance Fund, 
mentioned a speech he gave entitled, 
“Hear Today, Know Tomorrow.’’ Some- 
how things got mixed up and the follow- 
ing appeared on the printed program: 
“Here Today, No Tomorrow’’! 


This was spotted in the Riverside news- 
paper by my Girl Friday, Lucille: 


LBJ DECLINES COMMENT 
ON NEW HEARING AID 


AUSTIN, Tex. (AP)—Former President 
Lyndon B. Johnson is wearing a hearing 
aid—but he’s not inclined to talk about it. 

Johnson, with his wife, appeared re- 
cently for the dedication of a new build- 
ing at the University of Texas, his first 
public appearance since hospitalized re- 
cently in San Antonio with pneumonia. 

For the first time, at least in public, 
he wore a hearing aid attached to his 
glasses. A clear plastic tube leads down 
from the right side of the glasses te a 
clear plastic insert in the right ear. 

“How do you like the hearing aid?’’ a 
reporter asked. 

“Mighty good to see you,’ the former 
President replied. 

A few minutes later another reporter 
asked the same question and got the 
same answer. 


Les Rudy, teacher at California School 
for the Deaf, Riverside, took his little girl 
to the school to see the deaf play. He 
noted that she lisped deaf as death. 


This from Emil Kaczor, Detroit, who 
saw it in Sydney J. Harris’ column in 
Detroit Free Press: 

The interesting difference between de- 
fective sight and defective hearing was 
neatly put by Nietzsche, when he ob- 
served: ‘“‘The man who sees little al- 
ways sees less than there is to see; the 
man who hears badly always hears some- 
thing more than there is to hear.” 


Pet stories on this page in the recent 
past prompted the following tale (no pun 


intended) from Mrs. Edith A. Kleberg, 
Kensington, Maryland: 

As a pup, my dog, Blackie (now 8% 
years old) was impounded by a dog 
catcher while pursuing a female dog in 
heat two blocks up the street. For three 
days, we wondered what happened to 
Blackie until we got a phone call from 
the Humane Society to say they had our 
dog so I drove over to get him and paid 
the fine. 


It was a lesson he never forgot and he 
became so adept at eluding dog catchers 
that if he heard or saw one coming, he 
would demand immediate access into the 
house. 

One day he wanted to go out so I let 
him. out the front door and walked to the 
kitchen when, lo and behold, there he 
was at our glass sliding door demanding 
to be let in! I let him in and straight- 
way, he went into the dining room, 
climbed into our wing chair in front of 
the window and looked out. I looked out, 
too, and saw the dog catcher’s truck pass- 
ing by! 


Virgil Owen, Perris, Calif., tells this one 
which he says happened in Arkansas 
some decades ago: 


A deaf farm boy received permission 
from his father to use horse and buggy 
one day, and drove to a deaf girl friend’s 
home some miles away. He wanted the 
girl to meet his father, so the girl, with 
her folks’ consent, agreed to ride back to 
the boy’s home. On the way the horse 
stopped in its tracks. The boy wondered 
why. He giddapped the horse again and 
it moved along. Then it stopped again. 
The boy noticed the horse was not limping 
at all, nevertheless when the horse stopped 
again, he examined its hoofs for a rock 
or what that may have wedged in one 
of them for an impediment to the horse’s 
progress. Nothing was wrong. The har- 
ness too was all in order. So he giddapped 
again and the horse trotted along normal- 
ly. The horse stopped a few more times 
until they reached the boy’s home. The 
boy introduced the girl to his folks and 
showed her around the farm, until it 
seemed time to return her to her home. 
Now, on the way thither, the horse re- 
peated its earlier performance, stopping 
time and time again. The boy deposited 
the girl at her home, and drove home 
with nary a stop. He was plainly puzzled, 
and explained it all to his father. 
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The father volunteered the opinion that, 
because the girl made throat noises when 
she talked in signs to him, maybe that 
was why the horse stopped so many times, 
taking the throat noises for ‘‘whoa!’’ 


CHAIN REACTION 

These instructions were left for a 
United Parcel deliveryman: ‘‘I’m_ not 
home, but the dog is. If you ring the 
bell for a few minutes, his barking will 
set the dog next door to barking also. 
His master is hard of hearing, but he will 
eventually notice his dog barking. When 
he does, he will come to the door. Please 
leave the package with him.’’—Pick-up. 
—Reader’s Digest 


HUMOR 'TIDBITS 

Robert L. Davis likes to use the word 
“improving” in a comparative and pro- 
gressive sense. Examples: ‘It is improv- 
ing warm (or cold).”’ “It is improving 
late.’ “It is improving dull.” Ete. 

The same R.L. recalls that one student, 
presiding at a literary meeting called the 
secretary to “roll the call.” 

He also recalls that the same student 
one time (60 years ago) spelled out his 
topic, “Do not resist temptation,” after 
which he exhorted his class to walk the 
straight and narrow path. 


After a visit to Mrs. Ida Clark at the 
Pilgrim Tower in Los Angeles to help 
celebrate her birthday, Hazel Davis, in 
a cafe on our way back home to River- 
side, wrote an order to a waitress—later 
wrote on the other side of the pad an 
order to a filling station man. Reaching 
a filling station on the route, Hazel tore 
off one sheet and crumbled it up and 
threw it into a waste receptacle in the 
car, and presented the other sheet to the 
filling station attendant. The man, a 
Mexican apparently, looked puzzled and 
grimaced. Could this man read? Hazel 
wondered. Then Hazel read his lips to say 
something like ‘‘Worcestershire sauce.’’ 
Sensing something, Hazel tore the paper 
from him, read it, turned red, and wrote 
anew. ‘“‘Please check the transmission 
oil.”’ The attendant laughed and com- 
plied with the request. Oil was OK. Hazel 
found the crumbled-up paper and showed 
it to her companions in the car, and we 
had a merry laugh at her expense. She 
had torn off the wrong sheet from her pad. 


We have a hundred, more or less, 
pieces of humor concerning the deaf, from 
Harry Belsky, who in killing time in his 
retirement, and in his diligence, has rum- 
maged through libraries and book stores 
in New York City and finding them, sent 
them my way. Harry will again have 
the whole page next issue for his contri- 
butions, and what’s left over will be 
spread out in future issues. Thank you, 
Harry! 

This conductor still gets anecdotes from 
other readers and other sources, and is 
grateful to all contributors. So are the 
readers grateful! 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


Parent education has long been a very vital concern of 
mine. For years I have heard parents criticized by educators, 


vocational rehabilitation counselors, deaf adults and others 
working in the area of the deaf. Mothers and fathers were 
condemned for not understanding their deaf child’s need, not 
using adequate methods of communication, underestimating a 
deaf child’s potential, overestimating his ability to adjust to 
a hearing world, failing to motivate him, expecting too much 
of him, etc. In most instances these crimes have been com- 
mitted by parents only because of ignorance. No one was 
performing the function of parent education. We still have a 
desperate need for parent education programs, but it isn’t 
as hopeless as it has been. There are some excellent parent 
education programs being conducted as a result of the accept- 
ance of Total Communication. The: concept of Total Communi- 
cation makes it urgent that parents be educated before their 
child enters a school program. Because the use of Total Com- 
munication makes communication possible with very young 
children, parents can and do play a most important role in 
the education of their deaf children. 

One of the brightest hopes on the horizon of parent edu- 
cation is the CAID Parent Section. This organization was con- 
ceived at a meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf in Flint, Michigan, in 1965. Roy K. Holcomb pro- 
posed that the Convention establish a Parent Section. The 
Convention agreed that a study should be made to determine 
the need for and the interest in a parent organization. In 1967, 
as a result of a survey made by the CAID and the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, the Convention, at its meeting in West 
Hartford, Connecticut, moved to encourage the establishment 
of a parent organization by: 

1. Offering facilities to parents during conventions of the 
CAID. 

2. Welcoming members of parent groups to join in Con- 
vention meetings. 

3. Providing space in Convention publications until a sep- 
arate publication is established. 

4. Authorizing the CAID Board to give initial financial 
support. 

In 1969, the first issues of the CAID Parent Section news- 
letter, ‘“‘The Endeavor,’’ were published and the first conven- 
tion of the Parent Section was held in Berkeley on June 20-22. 
Parents from 16 states attended. The following resolution was 
passed: 

“We, the parents of deaf children assembled in the First 
National Convention at the California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, do accept the kind invitation of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf to form a national par- 
ent organization. We do move that a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare a constitution in harmony with the ob- 
jectives of our host organization, the CAID.” 

A meeting (financed by the CAID) of the temporary ex- 
ecutive board was held in Santa Fe, New Mexico, in Novem- 
ber 1970. The purpose of the meeting was to lay the ground- 
work for the establishment of a national office of the CAID 
Parent Section. It was envisioned that this would be an 
office with full-time employes to provide continuous service to 
parents of deaf children. 

At this meeting plans were also made for the second bi- 
ennial convention of the CAID Parent Section. Persons attend- 
ing the meeting in Santa Fe were: Roy K. Holcomb, chair- 
man, Tustin, California; Clyde Lee, Los Angeles, California; 
Deloris Yowell, Lombard, Illinois; Lorraine Jenkins, North Sa- 
lem, Oregon; Lee Katz, Silver Spring, Maryland; Mary Jane 
Rhodes, Greenbelt, Maryland; Kenneth Mangan, president of 
the CAID; James Little, superintendent of the New Mexico 
School for the Deaf; and Howard Quigley, executive secretary 
of the CAID and the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. 
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As a result of the meeting in Santa Fe, the executive com- 
mittee of the CAID approved the expenditure of $3,000 to sup- 
port the activities of the Parent Section through July 1, 1971. 
A temporary national office has been established in Silver 
Spring, Maryland. Arthur G. Norris has been retained until 
July 1 to serve as a consultant to the Parent Section. A local 
advisory committee consisting of Mrs. Rhodes, Mrs. Katz and 
Dr. Quigley has been appointed to work with Mr. Norris. The 
consultant will help in the work of preparing for the second 
biennial convention of the Parent Section. The son of deaf 
parents and a former teacher at the Indiana and Missouri 
schools for the deaf, he has been active in many organizations 
serving the deaf. 


The second biennial CAID Parent Section Convention will 
be held in Little Rock, Arkansas, at the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf, on June 25-27, 1971. All parents of deaf children are 
invited to attend. DEAF PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 
ARE ESPECIALLY WELCOME. Interpreters will be provided. 


You need not be a member to attend. Registration will 
entitle parents to full participation in the convention. Those 
who wish to stay on the campus of the Arkansas School for 
the Blind can stay for the duration of the meeting for only $6 
per person. Meals will be available at $1 for breakfast and 
$2 for lunch and dinner. Babysitting and child recreation 
services are free. 


I sincerely hope that all parent organizations will send at 
least one delegate to this important meeting. Local groups are 
being urged to give financial support to insure their represen- 
tation at the convention. Parents should plan to attend this 
meeting and unite in presenting a national voice in the edu- 
cation of deaf children and in planning for their future. For 
further information about the CAID Parent Section Conven- 
tion, write to: 

CAID PARENT SECTION . 
530 Ashford Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


The CAID Executive Committee has provided proof of their 
interest in the establishment of a full-fledged Parent Section 
by giving financial support for the board meeting of New 
Mexico and the $3,000 for a temporary office. The National 
Association of the Deaf is giving financial support to the Par- 
ent Section by supplying paper and printing the CAID Parent 
Section newsletter, ‘‘The Endeavor.’”’ It is now up to parents 
to make sure that this support becomes fully productive. 


The aims of the CAID Parent Section as stated in the pro- 
posed bylaws to be voted on in Little Rock: 

a. To cooperate in securing harmonious union of all par- 
ents, professionals and all organizations interested in promoting 
the education and general welfare of all deaf children. 

b. To promote national, regional and local meetings of 
such parents, persons~ and. organizations, offering opportunities 
for free exchange of information and views concerning deafness. 

c. To mount persistent and earnest endeavor to the end 
that the education of deaf children will utilize all productive 
methods. 

d. To define Total Communication and all of its components. 

e. To promote interaction with deaf adults. 

I feel that these aims deserve the support of everyone in- 
terested in the education of deaf children. Associate members 
are welcome. SEE YOU IN LITTLE ROCK! 


ABC ABC 
A BASIC COURSE IN MANUAL COMMUNICATION 
$4.50 Per Copy (Quantity Discounts) 
Order from: National Association of the Deaf 
905 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
ABC ABC 
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Four Weeks in Minnesota’s Arrowhead Country. . . 


The Second Deaf Youth Leadership Camp In Retrospect 


Seventy potentially outstanding young 
deaf leaders in the nation spent four weeks 
together to learn the basic fundamentals 
of life, to exchange ideas and to share 
experiences in Junior National Association 
of the Deaf’s Second Youth Leadership 
Camp at Swan Lake Lodge in Pengilly, 
Minnesota, July 23-August 20, 1970. De- 
velopment of self-directed pursuits was 
the central theme of the four-week pro- 
gram. The first camp program of this 
kind took place in 1969 at Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The 32-acre Swan Lake property is ‘‘out 
of sight.’’ Owned by Frank R. Turk and 
Donald A. Padden, it was planned espe- 
cially for use by organizations serving the 
deaf youth of America. Although some 
buildings were incomplete the dedicated 
construction crew spearheaded by Bob 
Morrison, a junior at Gallaudet College, 
managed to complete the majestic mess 
hall, a multipurpose building with a bal- 
cony. 

Even the campers helped with the build- 
ing program, something excitingly differ- 
ent and something that they will always 
point to with pride. The whole idea be- 
hind the spirit itself was the opportunity 
for the campers to grow with the camp— 
to develop the real feeling that it was 
their own program and their own home- 
away-from-home. 

The buildings, trees and wide-open field 
all fit in well with beautiful Swan Lake, 
the center of busy afternoon activities, 
the most popular among which were swim- 
ming, canoeing, boating and water-skiing. 
The Minnesota Association of the Deaf 
donated a 14-foot Johnson-powered motor- 
boat and a Vixen sailboat to the program 
for the benefit of the campers with an 


GROUP DYNAMICS in an excitingly different setting. 


LINDA HATRAK 


“wel *“ 


By 


ey 


SWAN LAKE LODGE, open year-around, occupies a beautiful 32-acre hardwood 
overlooking the majestic lake and the camp’‘s 400-foot natural sand shoreline. 


AN SS 


tract of rolling terrain 
Its facilities include a couple 


of old, two-story houses that accommodate the campers and guests, a knotty pine sauna with all modern 


conveniences and a storage house. 


understanding that the Minnesota School 
be given the opportunity to send one tui- 
tion-free camper to the program for the 
next six years. 

The first two weeks, the campers spent 
afternoon periods learning how to paddle 
canoes under the direction of Kitty Bald- 
ridge, the recreational program director. 
The canoe program included the develop- 
ment of canoe skills at progressively diffi- 
cult levels. A two-day canoe trip from 
Ely, Minnesota, through Canada and then 
back to Ely climaxed the DYDC canoe 
program. They slept in tents and cooked 
their meals over camp fires. Rather than 
completing the designated route which 
would consume considerable time, the 
canoeists were forced to go back the same 
way to where they started the trip. They 
portaged between the lakes. 

Much of the success of the Swan Lake 


Situations at the DYDC place campers and adults 


together on a 24-hour-a-day basis and thus offer experiences in living and learning together that cannot be 
duplicated in the traditional classroom setting. Camp Director Gary Olsen (at left of fireplace) moderates 


a session. 
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camp, facility-wise, should be credited 
to National Director Frank Turk’s rela- 
tives and friends who reside in Hibbing, 
where Mr. Turk himself was born and 
reared. Those wonderful people made 
many useful and permanent contributions 
to the camp program. 


The 1970 campers were selected by their 
respective schools with the following quali- 
fications: 


1. A typical deaf boy or girl in the 
freshman, sophomore or junior class with 
above-average academic standing and 
promising qualities of leadership. 

2. The student ideally symbolizes the 
youth of our nation—their dreams, ambi- 
tions and ideals. He/she is the student 
whom the school regards as the most rep- 
resentative of its present enrollment and 
upon whom the school can depend for 
great assistance in pursuing its overall 
educational goals. 


3. His/her character is that which the 
school is proud to display as an example 
of its precepts and has long-range possi- 
bilities for contribution to the total deaf 
population in particular and all people of 
the United States of America in general. 


4. His/her talent and personality com- 
bined correspond ideally to the immediate 
and particular needs of the incoming deaf 
generation, which may serve to cement 
maximum American life for the deaf 
through his/her service, dedication and 
personal sacrifice made in the interest of 
all people in the United States of America. 


Those attending the 1970 Deaf Youth 
Leadership Camp program: Gary Ag- 
hablian, BERKELEY; Naomi Albert and 
Gregory Schaeppi, SOUTH DAKOTA; Don- 
old Ames and Michael Woodford, ST. 
MARY’S; Peggy Barbour and Leonard 
Wright, VIRGINIA; Holly Benedict, Steve 
Garr, Carla Hanyzewski, Michelle Judd, 
Leland Murray, Norman Shipley, Laurene 
Simms, Leithia Summerlin and Tim Wil- 
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son, INDIANA; Arlene Blumenthal, Liz 
Katz, Tom Long, Steve McClelland, Carol 
Padden, and Margaret Spencer, MARY- 
LAND; Roland Bracy, Joan Quay, .Tim 
McLaughlin, and Alma Simmons, MAINE; 
Sherri Bravin, Jeffrey Lewis, and Susan 
Stern, LEXINGTON (N.Y.); Danny Chel- 
lin, Marvin Evink, Linda Meier, and Ardis 
Mostrom, MINNESOTA; Lynn Crank and 
Susan Pochop, ILLINOIS; Meriam Deck- 
er, MISSOURI; Glen Deville and Melissa 
Vallot, LOUISIANA; Ernest Epps and 
Alice Green, KENTUCKY; Harold Fjeidal, 
Christine Morgan, and Jim West, WASH- 
INGTON; Charles Hamlet, DELGADO 
COLLEGE (La.); Susan Haselhun and 
Lisa Smith, MICHIGAN; Mary Hoffer and 
Pat Kuglitsch, WISCONSIN; Linda Jack- 
son, Rory Pfister, and Parad Ram, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.; Susan Judd, Steve Kep- 
ford, Margaret Schroeder, and Judy Tem- 
ple, TEXAS; James Lepford, NORTH 
CAROLINA; Marlene Madsen and Robbie 
Sutton, IDAHO; Jeanne Magnon, CON- 
NECTICUT; Pat Morrison, MICHIGAN; 
Beatrice Sachs and Audrey Weider, NEW 
YORK; Lu Sleeper, NEW HAMPSHIRE; 
Frankie Turk, WASHINGTON, D.C.; Mar- 
linda Vogel and Lance York, RIVERSIDE 
(Calif.) and Debbie Worek, NEW JERSEY. 

Two days of the camp program were 
spent in the ‘‘3M”’ National Association of 
the Deaf Convention at Hotel Leamington 
in Minneapolis, with overnight accommo- 
dations at the Minnesota School in nearby 
Faribault. Thanks is due Superintendent 
Melvin Brasel for the hospitality displayed 
throughout the memorable stay at his 
school. One night at the Minnesota 
School, Douglas Bahl, presently a fresh- 
man at Gallaudet College and a Faribault 
resident, arranged a free chicken dinner 
for all campers and staff members. 

After two days at the education-con- 
scious convention, a stopover was made 
at Apple River in Somerset, Wisconsin. 
There, the group rented inner tubes and 
spent the entire day riding on them down 
the fast-moving water. 

Staff members who supervised the 1970 
DYLC program were Gary W. Olsen, the 
camp director, Mrs. Olsen, Olaf, and 
Flappy; Mr. and Mrs. Turk, owners; Mr. 
and Mrs. Padden, owners and boys head 
counselor and nurse, respectively; Melinda 
Chapel, Gallaudet College, assistant camp 
director; Shirley Fritz and Linda Hatrak, 
secretaries; Kitty Baldridge, Indiana, 
recreational director and _ interpreter; 
Jeannette Wonder, Gallaudet College, di- 
etician; Roger Claussen, Delgado College, 
kitchen cook: Bob Morrison and Eddie 
Leighton, maintenance men; Fanny Yeh, 
Gallaudet College, counselor; Kay Hatrak 
and Steve Weiner, both 1969 campers, 
student counselors; Tim Balfe and Nancy 
Berg, both general volunteers before and 
during the camp program. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mel Carter and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Al- 
len of Minnesota contributed a great deal 
to the program. 

In the mornings after regular chores, 
the youngsters had social science and 
language arts sessions. Gary Olsen was 
in charge of the former classes, empha- 
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A THRILLING AND UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE for campers is canoeing on the clear Minnesota waters. 


Above, young canoeists are paddling on Basswood Lake along the Canadian border in the Quetico-Superior 
wilderness, the scene of Sigurd Olson’s best seller, “The Singing Wilderness.”’ 


sizing the Junior NAD meanings, pur- 
poses, and goals (e.g., slogan, motto and 
creed) along with side discussions of 
problems related to the deaf. The lan- 
guage arts classes had prominent adults 
such as Frank Turk, Frederick Schreiber 
and George Propp, with the teaching cen- 
tered around the opportunity to expose to 
the young leaders ‘‘something new,’’ some- 
thing that cannot be duplicated in a typ- 
ical school situation. Among the best 
parts of the whole program was the Fire- 
side Topic period, usually from 7:00 to 
9:00 p.m. on weekdays. A select group of 
successful adults from all over the nation 
shared their experiences in an informal 
setting with the campers. A natural ten- 
dency throughout the summer was that 
when the speakers were through with their 
talks, the campers swarmed about them 
with countless eager questions. 


On Sundays, three different groups per- 
formed in churches of their own choice 
as choir members, rendering in the lan- 
guage of signs the Lord’s Prayer and the 
23rd Psalm. The community people in 
general were fascinated with the beauty 
of the manual language, which for many, 
was a first exposure to such a method of 
communication. Father Suscarti of Pen- 
gilly invited the campers to a_ hearty 
brunch after the services. A period of 


A BRAND NEW 14-FOOT STARCRAFT boat with a 40-HP Johnson outboard motor and a homemade pon- 


instruction in the language of signs fol- 
lowed. Father Suscarti, among his many 
contributions to the camp program, was 
instrumental in making special arrange- 
ments for bus service for the campers to 
nearby towns for weekly laundering and 
shopping chores. 

Occasionally, the campers gave talent 
performances. During the skits, the camp- 
ers, by turns, demonstrated their particu- 
lar talents in the signing, acting and 
dancing categories. 

The campers took to the sauna baths 
practically like ducks to water. 

The camp had, among its long list of 
special offerings, a daily paper ‘“The Daily 
Drum,’’ written and edited by the camp- 
ers themselves with the capable assistance 
of Mrs. Padden. Tim Wilson of Indiana 
was the student editor and he had his 
own staff of reporters and typists. 

The camp came to a close with an 
awards banquet held in the camp’s mess 
hall. A standing room only crowd of 241 
campers, parents and community leaders 
filled the place. Prior to the big event, the 
staff members discussed at length who 
should serve the meals at the banquet. 
Since the affair was held in honor of the 
campers, the staff members were unani- 
mous in deciding that the serving should 
be done by the staff members themselves. 


toon boat, the gifts of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf and a Swan Lake resident, respectively, are 
pictured above within reach of the 400-foot beach. Also donated to the DYDC program are numerous other 
useful items such as a Regal Ware Kitchen set, a 10-foot Vixen sailboat and a variety of fishing equipment. 
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Mistress of ceremonies, Sherri Bravin, 
Lexington, New York, kept the banquet 
going smoothly. Michelle Judd, Indiana, 
expertly introduced Mervin Garretson, the 
banquet speaker. His speech concerned 
“The Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf.” 

Indiana’s all-around Lavrene Simms 
won the Alpha Sigma Pi Award, pre- 
sented annually to the camper who has 
contributed the most towards the program 
goals. The campers voted Deborah Worek, 
New Jersey, and Frankie Turk, Washing- 
ton, D.C., as Miss and Mr. Congeniality, 
respectively. It was quite surprising that 
Frankie won the award because he was 
one of the few hearing campers officially 
registered. 

After the hearty feast, prepared under 
the supervision of Roger Claussen, a five- 
piece orchestra took over for the remain- 
der of the evening and all danced. Mr. 
Turk’s uncle, Alfred Kozina, was the 
trumpeter. Immediately afterwards, the 
campers and staff members had a fare- 
well candlelight ceremony on the lake- 
front. One by one, they set the lighted 
candles sailing into Swan Lake. 

Back at their schools and better pre- 
pared to tackle daily problems, the camp- 
ers tried hard to convince those of their 
educators who were not fortunate enough 
to attend the camp that they intended to 
do their very best at all times. Some 
made profitable use of their camp ex- 
periences, contributing something worth- 
while merely as individuals to their 
schools. 

Mrs. Eugene Hatrak was asked to com- 
ment on the camp program because her 
four daughters were among the pioneers 
of the first Junior NAD Youth Camp. Two 
of them also attended the second year 
program in Minnesota. Said she: ‘‘I think 
the educational summer camp for deat 
children is great ... My husband and I 
stayed at the 1969 camp for several days 
and at the 1970 site for a weekend... 
Linda and Stephanie, at the camp in 
Minnesota, had new experiences such as 
canoeing and meeting all kinds of people. 
I think that they have been fortunate 
because I myself had but one camping 
experience when I was a Girl Scout... 
I hope that the Junior NAD camp pro- 
gram will continue to realize its potential 
through cooperation of others. It should 
not fail because there are many dedi- 
cated people involved in it...” 


Little Theatre Of The Deaf 


On April 14 ‘Sesame Street’ 


Performances by the Little Theatre 
of the Deaf have been scheduled for 
the April 14 show of “Sesame Street,’’ 
an educational television program hav- 
ing nationwide channeling. Among the 
numbers by the deaf actors and ac- 
tresses will be “The House That Jack 
Built,” an imagination game and a 
sketch dealing with ‘‘How | Look 
and How | Feel.” 
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NTID Complex Groundbreaking Set For June 


Groundbreaking for a multi-million-dollar National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf (NTID) complex at Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technology has been sched- 
uled for June 4, according to an announcement by Dr. Robert Frisina, director of NTID. 


Dr. Frisina also announced that construction documents and specifications were 


made available on February 17 to prospective bidders. 


Bids will be opened April 14, 


1971, with construction beginning approximately 90 days thereafter. 

The Congress has recently appropriated some $18 million in construction funds 
for the new complex. An academic support services building and additional residence 
and dining space will comprise the NTID facilities which have an anticipated com- 


pletion date of September 1973. 


“Only a lack of facilities on the RIT campus keeps the National Institute from 


becoming fully operational,’’ said RIT President Paul A. Miller. 


“With the additional 


space provided in these new buildings, NTID can more fully serve the technical 
educational needs of this nation’s deaf young people.” 

NTID, established by an Act of Congress in 1965, is funded by Congressional 
appropriations and administered through the U.S. Department of Health, Education 


and Welfare. 


HEW selected RIT as the site for NTID in late 1966. 


NTID began in 1968 with 70 students and has grown to a current enrollment of 


330 deaf students who represent 40 states and territories. 


Enrollment will expand to 


750 students by 1974 after the new buildings are completed. 
In gearing up for the new facilities, NTID’s programs expanded from 4 to 31 


over the past year. 


In addition to these programs, all curricula available to hearing 


students within the seven other colleges at RIT also are available to deaf students. 

Dr. Frisina pointed out that the new facilities will help NTID to fulfill its basic 
mission, that of providing deaf young people with the educational and social compe- 
tency that will qualify them for successful and meaningful employment. 


Numerous Schools Using Total Communication 


Schools known to be using the total ap- 
proach method or Total Communication 
for instructing preschool, primary, or ele- 
mentary children are listed below. 

California: Santa Rosa, Watsonville, 
Fort Ord, Sacramento, San Jose, Simi, 
Bakersfield, Compton, Lawndale, Long 
Beach, Buena Park, Westminster Assess- 
ment Center (Preschool), state school— 
Riverside, county school—Riverside, Santa 
Ana, Escondido, Saugus, Napa, Alhambra, 
Stockton, Pasadena. 

Colorado: state school. 

Idaho: state school. 

Illinois: Cook County schools. 

Maryland: state school, Montgomery 
County schools. 


‘a 


SWISS MINISTERS to the deaf, the Rev. Edwa 


rd Kolb of Zurich 


Minnesota: Duluth Day Schools. 

Indiana: Evansville. 

North Carolina, state school, Morgan- 
ton. 

New Jersey: One day school. 

New Mexico: All schools statewide, both 
day and residential. 

Texas: Holland’s School, Austin. 

Washington, D.C.: Gallaudet Preschool. 

Wisconsin: state school, Glendale School. 

Schools using interpreters when _ inte- 
grating students: SELACO Downey Sen- 
ior and Junior High Schools, Anaheim 


Senior and Junior High Schools, Chicago 
County Jr. High School and Santa Ana 
Elementary Program. 


se 


, left, and the Rev. Denis Mermod of 


Geneva, spent two weeks at Gallaudet College during a tour of the United States to invite persons working 
with the deaf to attend a seminar on “‘How to Work with the Adult Deaf’ in Geneva, Switzerland, August 
7-28, 1971. Kolb, who has 1,200 deaf parishioners, has been minister to the deaf community in Zurich for 
25 years and is vice president of the Ecumenical Working Group for Pastoral Counselling Among the 
Deaf. Mermod is pastor to 200 deaf in Geneva and 200 in Lausanne. Neither is deaf. (Gallaudet College photo) 
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® SCHOLARSHIP ® CITIZENSHIP ® LEADERSHIP 


YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 


Pengilly, Minnesota 55775 


“LEARNING BY DOING” 


July 20— August 17,1971 


Special Opportunities For Outstanding High School Students 


The 1971 Jr. NAD Youth Leadership Camp program invites you to participate in a 
unique and challenging summer of learning, work and fun! 


Purposes of the program: 

® Develop individual goals, motivation and creativity 

® Provide leadership experience and training 

® Offer a unique academic, work and recreational environment 

® Provide a challenging, stimulating and relevant summer experience 


ACADEMIC OFFERINGS CAMP ACTIVITIES 


Social science 


s e Bonfire programs 
H}.. e area arts ® Sailing 5 
a ee eueles. e Water skiing 
4 e Dramatics _ e 3-Day canoe trip 
NS: e Public speaking e In and out of state field trips 
\h e Panel discussions e Hiking 
AS e Workshops Touch football 
e Life saving and safety 4 Softball 
e Nature study . Hayrides 
e Fireside topics Volleyball 
e Archery 
CAMP PROJECTS Se inining 
e Paint parties e Fishing 
e Totem pole building ° Treasure hunts 
e Repair work e Dancing 
e Fireplace building e Boating 
e Walk building e@ Campouts 
e Camp beautification e@ Cookouts 
e Barbecue pit building e “Bull” sessions 
e Tree planting e Bowling 


Our facilities limit us to 40 boys and 40 girls. The sooner you write us the better your chances. 
If you are 14 or over, outstanding all-around, and interested, write to the address below for complete details: 


Gary W. Olsen, Camp Director 
Jr. NAD Youth Leadership Camp 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Home TTY: 317-545-0650 


f ts ATP 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Robert O. Lankenau, President 


N. A. D. 


President’s M. essage 


Seems to me your NAD is becoming quite popular based on 
the reaction showed by individuals who hate to see themselves 
left out by accidental (or otherwise) omission of their names 
in our Minnesota Convention program book. 

The NAD also regrets having such accidents happen and 
even though a conscientious effort was made to see that no 
names were overlooked—it still happened that a ‘“‘little grem- 
lin’’ caused it to be so. 

Hence, I would like to apologize in behalf of Mr. Hanson 
of the convention committee, myself and the rest of those who 
worked hard and did such a wonderful job in Minneapolis, and 
try to make amends by letting you know that Jack R. Hatha- 
way and Molly Jo Hanson were boosters along with the follow- 
ing who were accidentally omitted as sellers. 


Mrs. Jack R. Hathaway; Edwin T. Johnson; the Richmond 
Club of the Deaf; John E. Hook, Jr.; Birmingham Chapter of 
AAAD; Richard Frazer II (All Soul’s Mission of the Deaf); 
Mrs. Beatrice L. Davis; Medford W. Magill; Northern Minnesota 
Club of the Deaf; Norman L. Nelson; Ron Faucett; Mrs. Ken- 
neth D. Coleman and Kathy Feely (Charles Thompson Memorial 
Hall). 

We want to take this opportunity to thank Mrs. Jack Hath- 
way for bringing our attention to some possibly omitted names 
and resulting in finding several others. We appreciate being 
told and if anyone else has been left out please bring it to 
our attention because we value our boosters—highly. 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


SENHA a a IH 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HAS A NEW SECRETARY, 
but the refrain is the same ‘‘Your Home Office Notes are due 
again.”” Only this time it is Edie instead of Joy York doing 
the nagging. 

The Home Office staff is happy that there are only 28 days 
in February. Since most grant proposals that originate during 
the summer are due February 1, the office becomes a chaotic 
place as we try to get all of our applications under the wire 
and at the same time assist other organizations in getting theirs 
under the wire as well. We do not always succeed, but it 
must be admitted that time does not drag while this is going 
on. Things were not made much simpler because at the same 
time we were flooded with returned Census questionnaires. 
For a time it appeared that the office would be so stacked 
with mailbags that we might not have room for our own work, 
but fortunately the part-time employes managed to keep abreast 
of our mail. 


SPEAKING OF THE CENSUS, we have numerous inquiries 
MARCH, 1971 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


As one reads the papers, watches TV and keeps up with 
times—it seems we cannot help but being warned of the dire 
results of inflation, unemployment, pollution, war, crime in the 
streets and numerous other problems. 


This makes it difficult for us to feel secure about the future 
for ourselves, our children and our grandchildren, especially. 


Times like this is when we should knuckle down and use a 
bit of ‘‘horse sense’’ of the first magnitude, in figuring out our 
changes for a brighter future. In short we should try to make 
our minds work ‘“‘overtime’’ in attempting to find some sun- 
shine in this clouded world of ours. 

This doesn’t necessarily mean we should have the feeling 
that all of our headaches will, eventually, go away by them- 
selves and everything will be fine again. 


On the contrary, we should try to study everything care- 
fully and decide which is truth and what may only be rumor. 
Then we will find ourselves better able to think of the different 
ways in which we might be able to improve the world about 
us (and the association that represents us). 


What I am trying to point out is that likewise, everything 
within your NAD is not ‘“rosy.’’ Nor is everything as bad as 
some may think. We have our good and bad points and I firmly 
believe the good far outweighs the bad. 


However, it never hurts an organization to have its mem- 
bership continually strive to eliminate undesirable practices and 
suggest more creative and desirable ones, because an organi- 
zation can only grow greater if its membership has a sincere 
desire to see it improve. 


Just think! If our present 20,000 or so members would all 
go out and sign up one or two new members we would have 
double or triple the brain power to further improve our organi- 
zation and the effort on each person’s part would be minimal. 


So! Go to it, friends—let’s each put some effort in expand- 
ing our membership roles—incidentally, I went after mine, 
signed them up and sent them in to the Home Office.—How 
about YOU?—Lanky. 


regarding the extra questionnaires some people have received. 
To some this represents a waste of money and others seemed 
to think that this was poor planning. Nevertheless, there was 
a method in our madness. Aside from the fact that careful 
examination of the extra questionnaires would show that each 
was at least a little different, when you have 250,000 different 
addresses, the cost of going over all of them by hand would 
far exceed the postage and paper involved. One problem of 
course was that some people threw the extras away instead 
of marking them as extras and returning them all. Those 
people who threw their extra forms away will find a follow-up 
letter waiting for them if they have not already gotten one. 
In this case, the reason again is because the computer knows 
which questionnaires were not returned but has no way of 
knowing who threw them away as “extras.’’ So if you were 
one of the people who threw your extra forms away the first 
time, please just mark the follow-ups as ‘‘extras’’ and RETURN 
them. 

LAST MONTH we discussed the changes in the HO and in 
particular the paper work that is required in connection with 
our increased staff and responsibilities. According to Mrs. Stif- 
ter, wages paid in 1970 to all our employes, both full- and part- 
time, amounted to $184,000. This covers the grants of course; 
but when one looks back through the years, the sum seems 
fantastic. 

WINTER hardly seems the right time to be worrying about 
summer, but it seems appropriate to make mention of the 
NAD Tours in connection with the World Congress of the World 
Federation of the Deaf. We have two reasons for bringing 
this up at this time, one of them being a pair of distinguished 
visitors we entertained in our office early in February. These 
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were the Rev. Ed Kolb of Zurich, the vice president of the 
Committee of the Ecumenical Working Group for Pastoral 
Counselling Among the Deaf, and the Rev. Denis Mermod of 
Geneva, Switzerland, the general secretary of the same group. 
This group is planning a training seminar in Switzerland after 
the World Congress of the Deaf and some of the topics which 
may seem a bit odd to deaf Americans include: Communica- 
tion media and their use; gestures and pictures; Can deaf 
people be trained for leadership? (Experiences, limitations, 
possibilities). It seems obvious that not only would it be ex- 
tremely beneficial if more of the clergy that serves the deaf 
population of the United States would be in attendance at this 
seminar, but also that we have a. good representation of deaf 
Americans on hand to demonstrate more convincingly than 
words can convey, the potentialities of the deaf person who is 
afforded the opportunities provided by the American govern- 
ment in education and employment. The seminar by coinci- 
dence is of three weeks’ duration, the same length of time as 
the International Research Seminar on the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of Deaf Persons that the NAD sponsored in 1968 with 
the support of the Social and Rehabilitation Services of the 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Dates for this seminar are August 9-28. Total cost of the sem- 
inar including registration and room and board for the period 
is 600 Swiss francs or 25 Swiss frances per day for room and 
board and 50 Swiss franes for registration. Deadline for regis- 
tration is May 15, 1971, and while we have but a few copies of 
the registration forms, we would be pleased to make them avail- 
able to any interested parties. We hope that we will have an 
adequate representation not only of the clergy but also of 
other professionals serving the deaf at this meeting. Which 
brings us back to the NAD World Congress Tours which are 
being handled by Herbtours. The NAD tour is from July 30 to 
August 22. While it is not expected that these tours would 
involve the Switzerland program, Herb Schreiber, director of 
Herbtours has a well-earned reputation of being not only flex- 
ible in arranging his tour program, but also in knowing just 
what deaf people would like to see and finding ways to let 
them have what they want. This kind of activity is especially 
designed to meet the needs of NAD members who are as in- 
terested in people as they are in places. So, as time is run- 
ning out, if you have not reserved a place on the NAD tours, 
this may be the time to do it. This is especially true since 


our latest reports indicate that in addition to the NAD’s bid 
for the 1975 World Congress, the 1975 Winter Games of the 
CISS will be held in the United States, so reasons for going to 
Europe and meeting the deaf population of that continent are 
rapidly disappearing. 

FEBRUARY found the Executive Secretary living out of 
a suitcase more or less. By coincidence, we noted last month 
that he and Board Member Ralph White attended a conference 
with the National Advisory Committee on Education of the Deaf 
in New Orleans in January. Later that month Mr. White also 
joined the Executive Secretary in Washington as part of the 
Advisory Committee for the National Association of Hearing 
and Speech Agencies project to provide community services to 
deaf people through hearing and speech agencies. 

February 18 found the Executive Secretary in New York 
City as a member of the Advisory Board of New York Uni- 
versity’s Deafness Research and Training Center. On the 17th 
he spoke to the students at NYU on the changing deaf com- 
munity. February 18 was given to a meeting with Mr. Martin 
Petroff of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, the publishers of ‘‘In 
This Sign,’’ in connection with the NAD’s own publishing ven- 
tures, and on the 19th, the Executive Secretary was a guest 
lecturer at North Carolina School for the Deaf. On the 20th, 
still in North Carolina, he was guest speaker at the North 
Carolina Chapter of the Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
banquet. Returning to Washington and the Home Office, the 
Executive Secretary took part in a telephone lecture to the 
trainees at San Fernando Valley State College’s Leadership 
Training Program. This was on February 24. 

In the meantime, we were fortunate in having Dr. David 
Peikoff here in the office. He started February 1 with the 
World Congress project and came out like a runner off. the 
starting blocks. Not only have meetings been held with Dr. 
Williams and Dr. Reed of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, but also with Gallaudet College in an effort to 
see that we are well prepared when we meet in Paris for our 
bid. 

The Executive Secretary also met with Dr. John Twiname 
and a panel to discuss planned modifications in the Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration’s long-term training programs. 
This represents a serious threat to training opportunities for 
deaf persons and a more comprehensive report on the matter 
will appear in the next issue. 
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Bylaws of the National Association of the Deaf 


As approved at the Convention of the 
NAD, St. Louis, Mo., July 21-27, 1957, 
and as amended at the Conventions of 
the NAD, Dallas, Texas, July 2-9, 1960, 
Miami, Florida, July 1-7, 1962, Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 6-11, 1964, San Francisco, 
California, July 11-16, 1966, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, June 17-22, 1968, and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, July 26-August 1, 1970. 


Preamble 


a. The National Association of the 
Deaf shall be the focal point of the ac- 
tivities of all Cooperating Member Asso- 
ciations in promoting the welfare of the 
deaf in educational measures, in employ- 
ment, and in any other field pertaining 
to or affecting the deaf of America in 
their pursuit of economic security, social 
equality, and all their just rights and 
privileges as citizens. The National Asso- 
ciation shall cooperate with educational 
institutions in their efforts to foster total 
growth among young people through spon- 
sorship of a Junior National Association 
of the Deaf. 


b. It shall cooperate with its Coopera- 
ting Member Associations through their 
presidents or their appointed Repre- 
sentatives, and give assistance to the 
Cooperating Member Associations, when 
requested, in state or local activities 
pertaining to the welfare of the deaf. 
It shall apprise the Cooperating Mem- 
ber Associations as to conditions and 
trends which may affect the deaf, 
and the Cooperating Member  Asso- 
ciations shall likewise apprise the Na- 
tional Association as to such _ condi- 
tions and trends wherein its assist- 
ance may be needed. The National As- 
sociation will assist the Cooperating 
Member Associations, when requested, 
by preparation of publicity material, by 
giving counsel as to procedure, by writ- 
ing letters, and by any other helpful 
means. 


c. The National Association of the 
Deaf shall be in fact a federation of 
Cooperating Member Associations of the 
deaf, and it shall also render assistance 
when possible to individual deaf persons 
and local groups of deaf persons. It 
shall cooperate with other organizations 
of and for the deaf, with educational 
organizations, and with organizations of 
parents of deaf children in any mea- 
sure its officers or its Executive Board 
or its membership may deem impor- 
tant in promoting the interests of the 
deaf. Its members shall be the indivi- 
dual members of the Cooperating Mem- 
ber Associations and others who may 
be eligible although not members of 
Cooperating Member Associations. 


d. While the National Association of 
the Deaf is controlled essentially by 
the Cooperating Member Associations 
through a system of representative gov- 
ernment, it has no control over the in- 
ternal affairs or the finances of the 
Cooperating Member Associations. 
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Article | — Membership 


Section 1. Organizational Membership 


a. Cooperating Members Associations. 
Any association of the deaf in the 
United States with statewide represen- 
tation of at least 20 persons may become 
a Cooperating Member Association of the 
National Association by officially inform- 
ing the National Association of its decision 
to cooperate, of its indication or its inten- 
tion to carry out the provisions of 
membership described elsewhere in 
these Bylaws, and by remitting its quota 
for the current calendar year. All resi- 
dent members of Cooperating Member 
Associations automatically become mem- 
bers of the National Association under 
arrangements described in Article VII. 


(Note: The District of Columbia will 


be treated as having the status of a 
“state.’’) 

b. Regular Members. Regular resident 
members of Cooperating Member Associa- 
tions in good standing shall be Regular 
Members of the National Association. 


c. Honorary Members. By a_ two- 
thirds vote of a National Convention, 
Honorary Membership may be confer- 
red upon any individual in recognition 
of distinguished service in the interests 
of the deaf. Such members shall be 
privileged to participate in conventions, 
but they shall not vote or hold office. 

d. Associate Members. Persons resid- 
ing outside the United States may be 
elected Associate Members of the Na- 
tional Association, with the privilege of 
participating in and voting in conven- 
tions. They shall pay dues at the same 
rate as Advancing Members. 


e. Junior National Association of the 
Deaf. Membership in the Junior National 
Association of the Deaf shall constitute 
a special classification for the purposes of 
participation in the Council of Represen- 
tatives. 


Section 2. Individual Membership. 


a. Advancing Member. Any citizen 
of the United States of good repute who 
is interested in the welfare of the deaf 
may become an Advancing Member by 
paying the initiation fee of $10.00, which 
shall be the first year’s dues, and in- 
cludes a subscription to the official pub- 
lication. Thereafter, the dues may be 
paid at the same rate, or at the rate 
of $1.00 per month if desired. Advanc- 
ing Members who maintain their mem- 
bership for three consecutive years or 
longer shall be listed in the honor 
group called the Order of the Georges 
in recognition of a superior and respon- 
sible type of members who are mak- 
ing a special contribution to the strength 
and stability of the NAD. Combination 
husband-wife dues shall be $15.00 per 
year, or $1.50 per month, which shall 
include only one subscription to the offi- 
cial publication. 


b. Contributing Member. Anyone con- 
tributing a total sum of $100.00, or 
$100.00 in a single cash payment, shall 
become a Contributing Member. Mem- 
bers who were recorded as Life Mem- 
bers prior to adoption of these Bylaws 
shall be automatically classified as Con- 
tributing Members. Contributing Mem- 
bers may advance to a higher rank by 
further contributions and they shall be 
entitled to a subscription to the official 
publication and listing in the Order of the 
Georges for as many years as their con- 
tribution equals their annual dues. 


c. Sustaining Member. An Advancing 
Member whose payments total $250.00, 
or any person making a single cash 
payment of $250.00, shall become a Sus- 
taining Member. Members of the Cen- 
tury Club prior to adoption of these 
Bylaws shall automatically become Sus- 
taining Members and they shall be en- 
titled to a subscription to the official pub- 
lication and listing in the Order of the 
Georges for as many years as their con- 
tribution equals their annual dues. 


d. Patron. Any member whose con- 
tributions make a total sum of $500.00, 
or any person making a cash contribu- 
tion of $500.00, shall be a Patron. 

e. Benefactor. Any member whose 
payments total $1,000.00, or who makes 
a cash contribution of $1,000.00, shall be 
a Benefactor. 

f. Sponsor. Individuals or organiza- 
tions ineligible for membership which 
make a contribution in any amount 
shall be known as Sponsors. They have 
no membership privileges or obligations. 

g. Patrons and Benefactors are indi- 
viduals who shall be entitled to permanent 
listing in the Order of the Georges and a 
lifetime subscription to the official pub- 
lication. 


Article 11 — Home Office 
Section 1. Authorization. 


a. The Association shall maintain an 
official headquarters, to be known as 
the Home Office, at such location and 
in such quarters as shall be designated 
by the Council of Representatives as- 
sembled at a regular convention, and 
the location thus designated. shall re- 
main the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion until changed by vote of the Coun- 
cil of Representatives. 


Section 2. Function. 


a. In the Home Office shall be kept 
the official records of the Association, 
official documents, membership rec- 
ords, research material, and supplies of 
literature for publicity purposes. It 
shall build up and maintain a library 
of information on the deaf, including 
books, bound volumes of periodicals, 
pamphlets, and any other informative 
material it may find available. Facili- 
ties of the library shall be made avail- 
able to research workers, students, 
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writers, and others in search of infor- 
mation on the deaf. 

b. The Home Office shall prepare and 
mail to all duly appointed Representa- 
tives, at least 60 days before the conven- 
tion date, a briefing and general in- 
structions for their guidance, and _ in- 
clude a copy of the Bylaws. 


Article Ill — Officers 
Section 1. Executive Board. 


a. The officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a Vice President, a Presi- 
dent-Elect, a Secretary-Treasurer, the im- 
mediate Past President, and eight mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. 


Section 2. Election of Officers. 


a. The officers of the Association shall 
be elected separately by a roll call vote 
on the last day of each biennial conven- 
tion and shall hold their offices for a term 
of two years, or until their successors are 
duly elected. (Note: Board members serve 
a term of four years, as provided in the 
next subsection, b). No person shall be 
eligible to hold office who has not been 
for two full years immediately preceding 
the election an Individual or Regular 
Member in good standing as described in 
Article I, Sections 1 and 2 of these Bylaws. 
In the event of election of a Regular Mem- 
ber such Regular Member must become an 
Individual Member before assuming of- 
fice. All officers of the Association must 
be thoroughly conversant and fluent 
with the American Language of Signs of 
the deaf, lack of which shall be a dis- 
qualification for holding office. 

b. The Executive Board shall also be 
comprised of eight members other than 
the officers. These members shall repre- 
sent four geographical divisions of the 
United States and possessions such that 
two members shall be elected from each 
division. 

c. These divisions shall be as follows: 

I. Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, Virgin Islands, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

II. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 


III. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 

IV. Alaska, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

d. The Board members shall be elected 
for a term of four years so that one mem- 
ber of each geographical division shall be 
elected at each biennial convention, be- 
ginning with the year 1970. The member- 
ship of the Executive Board following each 
convention shall be comprised of four 
holdover members and four newly-elected 
members in addition to the officers. (Note: 
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Incumbent Board members shall be as- 
signed to their divisions to complete their 
terms. Open positions on the Board shall 
be filled as follows: If the incumbent 
member representing a division has two 
years to serve, the new member repre- 
senting that division shall serve four 
years, but if the incumbent has four years 
to serve, then the new member from the 
same division shall serve two years.) 


e. Any Regular or Individual Member 
in good standing desiring to be a candi- 
date for any office to be filled at a con- 
vention may announce his or her inten- 
tions in the official publication of the Asso- 
ciation four months in advance of the con- 
vention. Such candidate shall be given 
preference in the order of nomination, 
but nothing in this subsection shall act 
to prevent other nominations at a con- 
vention. 

f. Whenever there is only one candi- 
date for an office, the casting of the 
ballot of the Council of Representatives 
may be directed by a two-thirds vote. 


Section 3. Assumption of Office. 


a. The officers thus elected shall as- 
sume their respective offices imme- 
diately after adjournment of the conven- 
tion at which they were elected. 


Section 4. Nominations. 


a. Nominating speeches shall be made 
only by the member proposing the nom- 
ination, and they shall be limited to five 
minutes. 


Section 5. Resignations. 


a. Resignations shall be made in writ- 
ing to the President. 


Section 6. Removal from Office 


a. An officer or a member of the 
Executive Board may be removed for 
failure to carry out the duties of his of- 
fice as expected of him or for other 
good and sufficient reasons by a two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Board. 


Section 7. Compensation of Officers. 

a. The officers of the Asscciation shall 
not receive salaries but may _ receive 
actual expense reimbursement. 

b. The Executive Board may suspend 
provisions of this section if circumstances 
warrant. 


Article IV — Duties of Officers 
Section 1. President. 


a. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the Association to preside at all 
meetings in National Conventions and 
at meetings of the Executive Board and 
at any other official meetings under 
the jurisdiction of the Association. He 
shall preside over deliberations of the 
Executive Board which may be conduct- 
ed by mail. 

b. He shall be chairman ex-officio of 
the Local Committee in charge. of ar- 
rangements for National Conventions. 


c. He shall appoint such committees 
as may be provided for in these By- 
laws and other committees he may 
deem necessary in conducting the work 
of the Association. 


d. He may with the approval of the 
Executive Board appoint an Honorary 
Board for the Association. 


e. He shall with the approval of the 
Executive Board appoint an Executive 
Secretary and if the circumstances war- 
rant an Assistant to the Executive Secre- 
tary. 


f. He shall report to each National 
Convention on his activities since the 
last previous convention, and on the 
condition of the Association. 


g. He shall appoint the editor of 
the official publication of the Associa- 
tion subject to approval of the Execu- 
tive Board. 


h. He shall submit, not later than 60 
days prior to a convention, a budget 
covering the next biennial period for 
the consideration of the entire member- 
ship. Such a budget shall be complete in 
detail showing comparison with the pre- 
ceding budget. 


i. He shall cause this budget to be 
published in its entirety in the official 
publication of the National Association 
of the Deaf. In addition to this publica- 
tion the President shall cause copies of 
the budget to be mailed to the executive 
officers of each Cooperating Member 
Association for their consideration. 


j. He shall assign specific duties to each 
member of the Executive Board. 


Section 2. Vice President. 


a. The Vice President shall fill the office 
of the President when the President is for 
any reason unable to perform his duties. 


Section 3. President-Elect. 


a. The President-Elect shall succeed the 
President on expiration of the President's 
term. (Note: Effective date for the elec- 
tion of a President-Elect and all references 
to a President-Elect and deletion of a 
second Vice President shall be the 1972 
Convention. ) 


Section 4. Secretary-Treasurer 


a. The Secretary-Treasurer shall record 
the minutes of all conventions of the 
Association and meetings of the Executive 
Board, including meetings conducted by 
mail, and he shall have the proceedings 
of each biennial convention and the min- 
utes of all Executive Board meetings pub- 
lished in their entirety in the earliest 
possible issue of the official publication 
ot the Association. 


b. He shall have charge of the Invested 
Funds of the Association and shall buy or 
sell such securities or real estate as the 
Council of Representatives or the Execu- 
tive Board may direct. 


c. He shall make a report of such In- 
vested Funds at each convention or as 
directed by the Executive Board. 


d. He shall be bonded. 


e. He shall condense correspondence of 
the officers and the Home Office and pre- 
pare a letter with such information reg- 
ularly for the members of the Executive 
Board. 
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Section 5. Executive Secretary. 


a. The Executive Secretary shall hold 
office at the pleasure of the Executive 
Board. He shall be responsible for mak- 
ing recommendations concerning policies 
and programs to the Executive Board. 
He shall have floor privileges in the Coun- 
cil of Representatives but may not vote. 
He shall be responsible for implementing 
policies approved by the Executive Board 
and for administering the Executive Board 
program as the Executive Board shall di- 
rect. The Executive Secretary shall have 
exclusive power, subject to approved poli- 
cies, to designate, appoint or remove em- 
ployees of the Home Office, and he shall 
supervise and direct their activities. His 
compensation shall be determined by the 
Executive Board. 

b. He shall keep a list of Cooperating 
Member Associations with the names and 
addresses of their officers and resident 
members. 

c. He shall, on February 1 of each year, 
determine the quota due from each Co- 
operating Member Association and notify 
it of such determination, and shall keep 
a record showing the date and amount 
of each quota payment. 

d. He shall keep a list of all individual 
members of the Association giving their 
full names and post office addresses and 
contributions to date, and shall send them 
a notice at least one month in advance 
of the date their membership will expire. 

e. He shall receive all monies due the 
Association and shall issue receipts for 
same. 

f. He shall sign all checks for such ex- 
penditures as may be authorized by the 
Council of Representatives or the Execu- 
tive Board. 

g. He shall keep a record of all receipts 
and expenditures involved in connection 
with any funds maintained by the Asso- 
ciation, which shall be open for inspec- 
tion by interested members, and he shall 
prepare a report on the state of finances 
under his care whenever called upon to 
do so by the President or the Executive 
Board or the members of the convention. 

h. He shall present monthly itemized 
financial reports for the Association to 
be printed in the official publication of 
the Association. 

i. He shall give bond in such sum as 
the Executive Board may require, and 
such bond shall cover all members of 
his staff. 


Article V — The Executive Board 
Section 1. Composition. 


a. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the President, who shall be ex officio 
chairman, the Vice President, the Presi- 
dent-Elect, the Secretary-Treasurer, the 
immediate Past President, and eight ad- 
ditional members to be elected by the 
Council of Representatives as provided 
elsewhere in these Bylaws. 

Section 2. Duties. 


a. The Executive Board shall have 
general control of the affairs of the As- 
sociation from the time of its election 
and installation until the election and 
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installation of its. successors. It shall 
aim to carry out the expressed will 
of the Association as far as circum- 
stances may render it wise and allow- 
able. 


b. It shall have the power to act on 
proposals submitted by Cooperating Mem- 
ber Associations between conventions. 


c. It shall have the power by a ma- 
jority vote to fill any vacancies in the 
Executive Board, other than that of the 
President, which may occur between con- 
ventions. 


d. It shall have power to appropriate 
money from the Operating Fund of the 
Association for purposes tending to pro- 
mote its welfare. It may appropriate 
money from the Invested Funds of the 
Association by a vote of two-thirds of its 
members. No expenditure not directly 
authorized by the -Association in conven- 
tion shall be made without the consent 
of the Executive Board. 

e. When meetings are conducted by 
mail, any member not heard from within 
10 working days of mailing shall be re- 
corded as abstaining. 


f. It shall turn over to its successors 
all papers, documents, etc., it may have 
which belong to the Association. 


Article Vl — National Conventions 
Section 1. Biennial Meetings. 

a. The Association shall meet in Na- 
tional Convention every two years, be- 
ginning with 1960 unless circumstances 
call for an earlier meeting or a postpone- 
ment, as the Executive Board by a two- 
thirds vote may decide. No convention 
shall be sponsored by a state organiza- 
tion not a Cooperating Member of the 
Association. 


Section 2. Site of Convention. 

a. The site for holding succeeding 
conventions shall be decided by the Coun- 
cil of Representatives. 


b. The Executive Board shall have 
power to change the sites and/or the 
dates if circumstances warrant it. 


Section 3. Call to Convention. 


a. The President shall issue an official 
call to a National Convention at least 
six months in advance. 


Section 4. Assembly and Council of Re- 
presentatives. 


a. Each convention shall be compris- 
ed of two sections, the General Assem- 
bly, consisting of all members register- 
ed at the convention, and the Council 
of Representatives, consisting of duly 
appointed Representatives of Coopera- 
ting Member Associations, and the offi- 
cers and members of the Board. The 
Representatives and alternates _ shall 
be appointed by the various Coopera- 
ting Member Associations and _ their 
names and addresses submitted to the 
Home Office at least 30 days prior to 
the date of each convention, provided 
that the Council of Representatives may 
at its discretion seat any Representa- 
tive whose selection was unavoidably 
delayed. 


b. The number of Representatives to 
be selected by each Cooperating Mem- 
ber Association shall be in proportion 
to the number of members of the as- 
sociation, but no association shall have 
more than four Representatives. 


c. The proportion shall be determined 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association in the following man- 
ner: 


Members Representatives 
WR OR G08 ec oc de idee Les ee if 
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d. Each Representative shall have one 
vote, and the officers and members of 
the Executive Board shall have one 
vote each. 


Section 5. Past Presidents 


a. Past Presidents of the Association 
other than the immediate Past President 
shall be considered members of the 
Council of Representatives with all the 
privileges except that of voting. 

b. The immediate Past President shall 
assume the office of President Emeritus 
with all the rights and privileges of Exec- 
utive Board membership for one term of 
two years. 


Section 6. Order of the Georges Rep- 
resentative-at-Large. 


a. At each convention twenty-five (25) 
or more members of the Order of the 
Georges may, if they so desire, organ- 
ize themselves into a temporary group 
for the purpose of holding caucuses on 
pending issues. This group shall be em- 
powered to elect from among _ the 
Georges attending the convention one or 
more Representatives-at-large in the 
Same proportion of Representatives to 
members as with regular Representa- 
tives. Each such Representative shall 
have the same rights and privileges 
and voting powers in the Council of 
Representatives as regular Representa- 
tives. A formal certificate attesting to 
the election of such Representatives, 
accompanied by a list of the Georges 
participating in the election, shall be 
presented to the President of the Associ- 
ation immediately after such elections. 


Section 7. Junior National Association of 
the Deaf. 


a. The Junior National Association of 
the Deaf shall be entitled to two Repre- 
sentatives in the Council of Representa- 
tives. Each such Representative shall be 
elected at their national convention and 
shall have the same rights and privileges 
and voting powers in the Council of Repre- 
sentatives as regular Representatives. 


b. A formal letter of notification certi- 
fying each Representative shall be pre- 
sented to the Home Office of the National 
Association immediately after each na- 
tional convention of the Junior National 
Association of the Deaf. 


Section 8. Procedure. 


a. Conventions shall meet twice daily 
on four days. The first two sessions 
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shall be meetings of the General As- 
sembly, devoted to reports of officers 
and committees, beginning with the 
President’s report. Sessions three and 
four shall be confined to meetings of 
the Council of Representatives. Sessions 
five and six shall be meetings of the 
General Assembly. Sessions seven and 
eight shall be for the Council of Repre- 
sentatives. 


b. Any registered member may at- 
tend meetings of the Council of Rep- 
resentatives, but separate seating ar- 
rangements shall be provided for the 
Representatives, and only members of 
the Council may participate in the de- 
liberations. 


c. At sessions three and four the 
Council of Representatives shall con- 
sider measures to be submitted to the 
General Assembly. 


d. In sessions of the General As- 
sembly (sessions five and six) new 
business, as well as reports from the 
Council of Representatives, shall be pro- 
posed, discussed, and put to a vote. 


e. At sessions seven and eight the 
Council of Representatives shall indicate 
by vote its acceptance or rejection 
of motions adopted or acted upon dur- 
ing previous sessions, including those of 
the General Assembly, and decisions 
made at these meetings of the Coun- 
cil of Representatives shall be consider- 
ed the final decisions of the convention. 
Motions adopted at sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly which are not acted upon 
by the Council of Representatives shall be 
considered accepted by the Council of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Article Vil — Cooperating 
Member Associations 


Section 1. Member Associations. 


a. Associations cooperating with the 
National Association shall be known as 
Cooperating Member Associations. They 
may become such by notifying the Home 
Office of their decision to cooperate and 
remitting a fee to be determined at 
National Conventions. 


b. The Council of Representatives shall 
at each National Convention determine 
the fee to be paid by each Cooperating 
Member Association. Such fee shall be 
an equitable quota based on the number 
of resident members in good standing 
which the Cooperating Member Associa- 
tion may have on the preceding Decem- 
ber 31st and such quota shall be adjusted 
annually by the Executive Secretary. 


c. All resident members of the Coopera- 
ting Member Associations shall be con- 
sidered Regular Members of the National 
Association. 

d. The Cooperating Member Associa- 
tions shall provide the National Associ- 
ation with the names and addresses of 
all resident members and date of mem- 
bership. 

e. Nonpayment of Quotas. The annual 
quota payment of each Cooperating 
Member Association, as determined by 
the Council of Representatives in a con- 
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vention, shall be paid in full on or be- 
fore the 30th day of April each year, 
after which a penalty of 5 per cent 
shall be added. Delinquent Cooperating 
Member Associations shall be in arrears 
after the following May 1st, which shall 
mean automatic suspension from all 
NAD membership privileges until the 
arrearage is paid. Representatives from 
delinquent associations shall not be seat- 
ed in the Council of Representatives. 

f. Delinquent Cooperating Member Asso- 
ciations, once their Representative(s) are 
not seated in the Council of Representa- 
tives, may be restored to good standing 
at any time, provided, that their associa- 
tion reports on its membership number 
and pays its quota for the current bien- 
nium, plus a delinquency penalty equal 
to 10 per cent of its quota for the current 
biennium. 


Article VIII — Expenditure Limited 
Section 1. Funds and Indebtedness. 


a. The highest amount of indebtedness 
or liability to which the Association shall 
at any time be subject shall not ex- 
ceed the regular income for that year, 
and under no circumstances shall the 
officers of one term incur indebtedness 
that must be met by any succeeding 
administration, provided that the Execu- 
tive Board may by a vote of two-thirds 
of its members obligate the Association 
for long term obligations for the pur- 
chase of Capital Assets. 

b. The Operating Fund of the Associa- 
tion shall be the operating fund of the 
Association. 

c. The Invested Funds of the Associa- 
tion shall be such assets of the Association 
as are invested in stocks, bonds, real 
estate, or other forms of investment. 


Article 1X — Fees and Dues 
Section 1. Basic Dues. 


a. The basic dues for members: join- 
ing the National Association independ- 
ently of membership in Cooperating 
Member Associations shall be $1.00 a 
month or $10.00 a year. 


Section 2. Fiscal Year. 


a. The fiscal year of the Association 
shall begin on the first day of May. 
Section 3. Eligibility. 

a. No Individual Member who is two 
months in arrears in payment of his 
dues and no Regular Member whose 
Cooperating Member Association is in 
arrears in its quota payments shall be 
permitted to vote or take part in the 
deliberations of this Association. 


Article X — Committees 
Section 1. Appointments 


a. The President shall appoint chairmen 
of such committees he deems necessary 
to conduct the work of the Association. 
Such committees may be standing or in- 
terim in nature. 


b. The Law Committee, the Ways and 
Means Committee, and other committees 
specified by the President shall be stand- 
ing committees of the Association. 


c. The President shall appoint the na- 
tional director of the Junior National 
Association of the Deaf, who shall be di- 
rectly responsible to the Executive Board. 
He shall function as a chairman of a 
committee. 


Section 2. Chairmen of Committees. 


a. Chairmen of the Law Committee and 
the Ways and Means Committee who are 
not members of the Council of Represen- 
tatives shall have floor privileges in the 
Council of Representatives but may not 
vote. 


b. Chairmen of other committees who 
are not members of the Council of Repre- 
sentatives shall have floor privileges in 
the Council of Representatives for the 
duration of discussion in which their com- 
mittee is involved but may not vote. 


Section 3. Functions. 


a. Committees shall function as author- 
ized by National Conventions or as charged 
by the President. 


b. Committees shall not obligate the As- 
sociation in any way, nor engage in fund- 
raising of any nature except as authorized 
by National Conventions or by the Execu- 
tive Board. Chairmen shall submit annual 
budgets and financial reports to the Ex- 
ecutive Board not later than June 1 of 
each year, and a complete audited finan- 
cial report .at each convention. 


Article Xl — The Local Committee 
Section 1. Appointment. 


a. As soon as possible after the location 
of a convention has been determined, the 
sponsoring Cooperating Member Associa- 
tion shall appoint a Local Committee to 
be approved by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, and the Local Committee shall 
make the best possible arrangements for 
the reception and entertainment of mem- 
bers of the Association. 


b. In the event a convention is held 
without a. sponsoring organization, the 
President shall, with the approval of the 
Executive Board, make the necessary 
arrangements. 


Section 2. Functions. 


a. The President of the National 
Association shall be ex-officio chairman 
of the Local Committee. The Local Com- 
mittee shall not enter into contracts in- 
volving expenditures or concessions not 
directly concerned with the reception and 
entertainment of members and guests 
of the convention without first submit- 
ting bids for said contracts to the Presi- 
dent of the Association for approval: 
withholding of said approval being 
equivalent to the rejection of said bids. 
In case of an appeal to the Executive 
Board, the decision of that body shall 
be final. 


Section 3. Financial Report. 


a. The Local Committee shall, within 
two months following the adjournment 
of the convention for which it was ap- 
pointed, terminate its activities with a 
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final report to the President, accom- 
panied by a financial settlement with 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 


Article XIl — Program Committee 
Section 1. Selection and Duties. 


a. At least three months before the 
time of the holding of each National 
Convention, the President of the Associa- 
tion shall appoint a Program Chairman 
and a Program Committee consisting of 
as many persons as he deems neces- 
sary, with himself as ex-officio non- 
voting chairman, to prepare a program 
for the convention, which shall be pub- 
lished at least one month in advance of 
the convention. 


Article XIII — Affiliated Organizations 
Section 1. Affiliation. 


a. Any local group of deaf persons, 
such as clubs or church or social groups, 
or any other interested groups, may 
affiliate with the National Association 
upon payment of annual dues of $10.00 
or more. This is simply a gesture of 
support to the Association, and it gives 
the affiliated organization authority to 
state on its stationery or official papers 
that it is affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation. The Executive Board shall have 
the power to disapprove any and all such 
applications for affiliation. 


Section 2. Autonomy. 


a. All local affiliated organizations 
shall have full charge of their own 
funds and property and shall not be fin- 
ancially responsible to the National As- 
sociation, except to the extent of paying 
their annual dues. Conversely, the Na- 
tional Association assumes no financial 
responsibility for any of its affiliates or 
cooperating agencies. 


Article XIV — Official Seal 
Section 1. Authorization. 


a. The official seal of the Association 
shall be as described below: 


b. A milled outer circle; just within 
and following this the words, ‘‘National 
Association of the Deaf’’; within this a 
smaller dotted circle; within and follow- 
ing this the word, “Incorporated,” and 
the date ‘‘1900’’; in the center of the 
whole the letters, ‘‘U.S.A.”’ 


Article XV — Official Publication 
Section 1. Authorization. 


a. The Association shall maintain an 
official publication in which shall be 
printed all official papers of the Associa- 
tion, all reports of the officers, and 
other such matters as may be of inter- 
est to the members. 

Section 2. Subscriptions. 


a. A subscription price sufficient to 
pay the cost of printing shall be charg- 
ed for the official publication. 

Section 3. Duties of the Staff. 

a. Editor. The editor shall be direct- 
ly responsible for all editorials and for 
all other matter submitted for publica- 
tion in the official publication, and he 
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National Association Of The Deaf Executive Board 


Robert O. Lankenau, President 
1575 Redwood Avenue 
Akron, Ohio 44301 


Jess M. Smith, First Vice President 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 


Gordon L. Allen, Second Vice President 
2223 19th Avenue, N.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55418 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 
2418 St. Thomas Drive 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68502 


Albert T. Pimentel 
905 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Samuel A. Block 
8041 Kildare Avenue 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 


Walter A. Brown, Jr. 
3160 Willow Oak Way 
Doraville, Georgia 30340 


John Claveau 
1209 Simea 
Flint, Michigan 48507 


Robert G. Sanderson 
5268 South 2000 West 
Roy, Utah 84068 


Mrs. Lillian Skinner 
17301 Halsted 
Northridge, California 91324 


Frank Turk 

Gallaudet College 

7th & Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


Ralph H. White 
2504 Bluffview Drive 
Austin, Texas: 78704 


shall be authorized to appoint the edi- 
torial and business staff. 


b. Business Manager. The business 
manager shall be in charge of all finan- 
cial matters of the official publication. 
He shall submit a detailed and certi- 
fied report at each biennial convention 
in addition to other reports as_ speci- 
fied in the Bylaws. He shall submit a 
proposed budget for the ensuing two 
years at the second meeting of the 
General Assembly of each convention. 


c. Circulation Manager. The circula- 
tion manager shall be responsible for 
all matters concerning circulation. 


d. Advertising Manager. The advertis- 
ing manager shall be responsible for 
soliciting and contracting for advertising. 
He shall promptly submit all contracts 
to the business manager. 


e. Compensation. The Executive Board 
of the National Association, upon recom- 
mendations submitted by the editor and 
approved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, shall set salaries and other 
forms of compensation for services ren- 
dered in connection with the official pub- 
lication. 


Article XVI — Amendments 
Section 1. Amendment Authorized. 


a. These Bylaws may be amended at 
any regular convention of the Associa- 
tion by a two-thirds vote of the Council 
of Representatives. Such proposed 
amendments shall be submitted in writ- 
ing, read, and seconded at least one 
day before vote is taken. 


b. Debate on such amendments shall 
be permissive in the General Assembly. 


c. Any provisions in these Bylaws 
may in unforeseen and urgent circum- 
stances be suspended for a_ specified 
purpose by a 4/5 vote of the Council of 
Representatives. 


d. The Articles of Incorporation of this 
Association may be amended at any time 
by a two-thirds vote of the Executive 
Board, provided the Executive Board 
shall not engage the Association in any 


activity, business, or function inconsistent 
with the stated purpose of being as out- 
lined in the Preamble to these Bylaws 
and providing the non-profit nature of the 
Association is preserved. 


Article XVII — Parliamentary Authority 


Section 1. Robert’s Rules of Order. 


a. In parliamentary procedure Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order, current edition, 


shall be the parliamentary authority 
governing deliberations. 
Article XVIII — Force of Bylaws 


Section 1. Effective Date. 


a. These Bylaws, effective July 5, 1960, 
shall supersede all prior National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf Bylaws until amended. 


Section 2. Disclaimer. 


a. If any provision of these Bylaws or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the Bylaws and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons or 
circumstances shall not be affected there- 
by. 


Article XIX — Dissolution 


Section 1. Distribution of Assets. 


a. Upon dissolution of this organization, 
after payment of all then existing debts 
and liabilities, all assets shall be dis- 
tributed to the Cooperating Member Asso- 
ciations in good standing at the time of 
dissolution; the division and distribution 
of assets shall be in proportion to the 
most recent annual quota, so long as these 
associations are organized and are op- 
erated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
educational, or scientific purposes. 


b. Should the above named organiza- 
tions either not be in existence, or should 
they at any time not be organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, char- 
itable, educational, or scientific purposes, 
then in that event the assets of this 
organization shall be distributed to an 
organization that is organized and is op- 
erated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
educational, or scientific purposes. 
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Melinda Chapel On President’s Committee 


By JOYCE BATES, ‘75 


New Mexico School for the Deaf 


Melinda Chapel, the national secretary 
of the Junior NAD, is 20 years old and a 
freshman at Gallaudet College. She hails 
from Indiana. She has the.rare distinction 
of being on the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. She 
was chosen by John Levesque, president 
of the Student Body Government at Gal- 
laudet College. The reason he chose her 
was because she is one of the most prom- 
ising all-around young leaders we have 
on the campus. 

Melinda has attended the President’s 
Committee meeting only once so far, but 
she thinks the meeting was very inter- 
esting and holds some promise of making 
things better for the deaf youth. 

What made Melinda interested in the 
Jr. NAD? By reading THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN magazines while she was at the 
Indiana School. At that time her school 
had no Jr. NAD organization. At the age 
of 16, she thought about setting up a 
Jr. NAD. She asked Mr. Gary Olsen, 
her history teacher, about organizing a 
Jr. NAD. He was also interested in it, 
and he was surprised that Melinda knew 
what the Jr. NAD was for. Later, after 
a Jr. NAD was organized at the Indiana 
School, Melinda became one of the en- 
thusiastic members. In junior high school, 
she was Jr. NAD secretary and also gen- 
eral chairman of the first Midwestern 
Deaf Youth Leadership Demonstration 
held at her school. She took great de- 
light in doing her work. It kept her 
busy, too. 

Melinda enjoys tremendously her work 
as the national secretary this year. She 
said, “Great opportunity in learning how 
to associate with people both through 


MELINDA CHAPEL, a freshman at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, has been chosen to represent the deaf youth 
at large on the Youth Committee of the President’s 
Committee on the Employment of the Handicapped. 
writing letters and meeting people per- 
sonally.’’ It has been a great experience 
for her. 

A great lover of the outdoors, Melinda 
went to the Jr. NAD camp in Pengilly 
last summer. She was one of the coun- 
selors and helped the campers with their 
“Daily Drum’ (camp gazette), distrib- 
uting the mail, etc. She loved it out there 
very much. She also went to the Jr. NAD 
camp in 1969 in East Stroudsburg, but 
stayed there for two days. The reason 
she went was to give a speech. She surely 
would have preferred to stay longer. 


The Collegiate NAD 
By PAMELA LA BIANCO, ’75 
(Originally from Illinois) 


Of the approximately 60 Junior NAD 
chapters across the nation, there are at 
present three Collegiate NAD chapters. 
These chapters exist at the National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf, Delgado Col- 
lege and Gallaudet College. A _ fourth 
chapter at the Technical-Vocational Insti- 
tute in St. Paul, Minnesota, is in the 
stage of establishment. 

The Junior NAD, which has been on 
the Gallaudet campus for five years, has 
been more appropriately renamed the 
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Collegiate NAD, but it is still called ‘‘Jun- 
ior NAD” as far as the program itself is 
concerned. 


Since its establishment, the Collegiate 
NAD has striven to set up a strong bond 
between deaf youth and adults directly 
or indirectly associated with the deaf 
youth’s total growth. One of the possi- 
bilities of doing this is the sponsorship of 
the annual CNAD Red, White, and Blue 
Ball to be held sometime in April. Adult 
leaders, students and their friends will be 
invited to the occasion. Other events 
planned are an awards program and the 
announcement of a Mr. and Miss CNAD 


Kenneth V. Shaffer, JOA Executive Editor, 3320 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042 


unior National Association of the Deaf 


Promoting the Tomorrow of All the Deaf Youth by Working With the Deaf Youth of Today: 


for outstanding service to the organiza- 
tion. 

Now well underway with an active 1970- 
71 program and a total of 23 committee 
chairmen, the latest completed project 
was the first annual Christmas jamboree 
basketball tournament, involving competi- 
tion among seven teams: the college's 
Block ‘‘G’’ club, Baltimore Club for the 
Deaf, Metropolitan Washington Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, Potomac Silents Club 
(Arlington, Va.), Imperials Club of the 
Deaf (New York City), Gallaudet Prep 
and Capital City Association of the Deaf. 

CNAD members were in complete 
charge of the tournament arrangements 
and the experience proved to be highly 
educational for all concerned. The net 
proceeds went to the CNAD treasury to 
be used to send outstanding CNAD mem- 
bers to the 1971 Deaf Youth Development 
Camp in Pengilly, Minnesota. 

A notable CNAD event was scheduled 
for February 3, 1971, during which time 
the members of the Youth Committee 
subcommittee of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped 
met in the College’s Student Union lounge. 
The CNAD chapter was the official host 
to the affair and the chapter members 
planned among several things a campus 
tour and a buffet-style luncheon for the 
group. 

Committee chairmen for the current 
year are as follows: 

Hospitality, Joyce Bradley; 1970 con- 
vention proceedings, Carolyn Stem; 1969 
youth leadership development (Texas), 
Mary Arrington; awards, June Rothens- 
berg; program evaluation, Deborah Wor- 
ek; source materials, Rita Manzella; 
DEAF AMERICAN articles, Linda Hat- 
rak; camp screening committee, Mary 
Kay Barbiere; 1971 Christmas jamboree, 
Robin Kennedy; cultural affairs, Douglas 
Bahl; fund raising (Deaf Youth Develop- 
ment Camp), Janice Serritt: fund raising 
(local), Ronnie Rhodes and James Hynes; 
publicity (national), Joyce Bates; pub- 
licity (local), Donald Yanke; publicity 
(Deaf Youth Development Camp), Pamela 
Anderson; publicity (Knob Hill News), 
Paula Kuba; JUNIOR DEAF AMERICAN, 
Holly Moos and Susan Adamson; _infor- 
mation and communication center, 
Michael Reis; 1970 Junior NAD Camp 
brochure, Jimmy Gibbs; care and main- 
tenance, Eldon Ragland; community proj- 
ects, Daisy Slagle; needlework, Judy 
Pleskatcheck; educational media, Joseph 
Castronovo. 
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Mississippi Chapter To Print 
JNAD Constitution And Bylaws 
Plans are maturing for the printing of 

a pamphlet containing the Junior NAD’s 
model constitution and bylaws by chapter 
members of the Mississippi Jr. NAD. This 
is a special project taken on by the Missis- 
sippi JrNADers as part of their learning 
experiences as well as their training to 
be of service to others. 

Any active organization essentially op- 
erates on its constitution and bylaws and 
so this spotlights the need for one for 
the Jr. NAD that is now being fulfilled. 
Larry Forestal, one of six sponsors of 
the Jr. NAD chapter of the Nebraska 
School, is project chairman of the Con- 
stitution Committee. 

During the second biennial Jr. NAD 
convention held at Gallaudet College last 
spring, valuable ideas and advice in re- 
gard to the constitution and bylaws were 
supplied by such national leaders as Fred- 
erick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 
of the NAD; and Albert Pimentel, direc- 
tor of the Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf. 

lt would also be significant to note that 
last summer’s Jr. NAD campers at Pen- 
gilly, Minnesota, likewise participated by 
adding their ‘“‘two cents’ worth’’ to the 
constitution and bylaws. It goes without 
saying that many of these students have 
demonstrated keen minds, and whose 
fresh, vigorous ideas and thoughts do 
‘‘make sense.” 


Panel Discussion Held At Gallaudet 


Meeting in a combat featuring weapons 
of wits, teams from Gallaudet College and 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf participated in a panel discussion 
the evening of January 31 in the Gallaudet 
College auditorium. 

Chosen as topic for the debate was ‘‘Lib- 
eral Arts or Technical Education?’’ Mem- 
bers of the Gallaudet panel were John 
Levesque, Massachusetts, Julie Munz, 
Kansas, Sharon Snyder, Virginia, Hans 
Barumet, California, and Deirdre Ken- 
nedy, Indiana. NTID panelists were Susan 
Wolf, Pennsylvania, Sandy LaRue, Ohio, 
Gerald Nelson, Minnesota, Dan Large 
Holtz, New York, and Kevin Nolan, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Albert Pimentel, director of the Regis- 
try of Interpreters for the Deaf, served 
as moderator, with Keith Sibley (Texas) 
as student coordinator and _ recording 
duties were handled by Thomas Berg, as- 
sistant dean of student affairs. 

This event could possibly be the fore- 
runner of annual reciprocal contests be- 
tween the two colleges, or between them- 
selves and Delgado College and St. Paul 
Technical-Vocational Institute. 


Third Annual Junior NAD 
YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 


July 20-August 17, 1971 
Pengilly, Minnesota 
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Dr. Harriett G. Kopp New Chairman 
Of National Advisory Committee 


On February 2, Secretary Elliot L. 
Richardson of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, announced 
appointment of Dr. Harriet G. Kopp, as 
chairman of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education of the Deaf. Dr. 
Kopp is director of the Speech Pathology 
and Audiology Education Department at 
San Diego State College, California. 

She has been a member of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education of the 
Deaf for three years, 1966-1969. Her term 
of office as chairman will be for two 
years. 

The NACED advises the HEW Secre- 
tary concerning carrying out of existing 
and formulation of new or modified pro- 
grams with respect to education of the 
deaf. Members are chosen for four-year 
terms. The Committee meets at the re- 
quest of the Secretary, but at least semi- 
annually. 

Members of the Committee include edu- 
cators of the deaf, persons interested in 
education of the deaf, educators of hear- 
ing and deaf individuals. 

Dr. Kopp’s entire career has been de- 
voted to education of the deaf. She re- 
ceived her B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
Brooklyn College, New York City, in 1937 
and 1939, respectively, majoring in speech 
pathology, education, speech science and 
audiology. Her doctorate was earned in 


1962 at Columbia University, New York 
City. Her major area of study was psy- 
chology and speech pathology. In 1940, 
she received a diploma from the Lex- 
ington School of the Deaf, New York 
City. 


She has had extensive experience in 
teaching and administrative positions at 
several colleges and universities as well 
as in public and private schools. Dr. Kopp 
taught programs for the deaf in the 1940's 
and 1950’s at Brooklyn College and Co- 
lumbia University’s Teachers College and 
directed programs for speech correction 
and the hard of hearing at Wayne State 
University, Eastern Michigan University 
and for the Birmingham Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Dr. Kopp is a member of numerous 
professional organizations relating to edu- 
cation of the deaf and has been a con- 
sultant to the U.S. Office of Education on 
that subject from 1964 to the present. She 
was a consultant to the Province of On- 
tario, Canada, for Programs on Educa- 
tion of the Deaf in 1966-67. 


She has published a number of books 
and articles on the subject of teaching 
the disadvantaged. Included among these 
are: Applications of Basic Phonetic Prin- 
ciples to Teaching Speech, Edwards 
Press; and Visible Speech, Dover Press. 


PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN NEEDED 


At the SECOND BIENNIAL CAID PARENT SECTION CONVENTION 
(Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf) 


WHEN?—June 25, 26, 27, 1971 WHERE?—Little Rock, Ark. 


WHO?—All parents of deaf children. 
children especially welcome. 


provided. 


Deaf parents of deaf 
Interpreters will be 


WHY?—To give you and other parents a national voice in 
the education of your deaf children and in planning 


for their future. 


You need not be a member to attend. Registration will entitle you to full par- 


ticipation in the Convention. Very nominal rates for hotising and meals! 


Plan 


to attend. Send coupon today for more information. 


Biennial Convention. 


Mail NOW to: 


CAID PARENT SECTION, 530 Ashford Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


Please send me more information about the CAID Parent Section Second 
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Council Of Organizations Formed In Bay Area 
By RALPH V. JORDAN 


Executive Director of East Bay Counseling and Referral Agency 
for the Deaf 


A new year has unfolded with another successful journey 
by American astronauts to and from the moon; residents of 
the San Francisco Bay Area are enjoying another colorful, early 
spring with flowering trees of pink and white on a verdant 
landscape; and one more organization serving the needs of the 
deaf has been established. 

The Council of Organizations Serving the Bay Area Deaf 
(COSBAD) was activated on January 22, 1971, at St. Joseph’s 
School for the Deaf, in Oakland, California, when representa- 
tives of 13 local organizations serving the deaf in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area ratified the proposed constitution set up by 
a steering committee of the East Bay Counseling and Referral 
Agency for the Deaf. 

Donald Renzulli, the EBCRAD representative of COSBAD, 
was elected president. Mr. Renzulli is a supervising dormitory 
counselor at CSDB. He is a member of the board of directors 
of EBCRAD and is active in the Northern California Chapter 
of the Registry of the Interpreters for the Deaf. 

The initial election results also certified Raymond Rasmus, 
vice president; Mrs. Emily Tell, secretary; Mrs. Beverly Jack- 
son, treasurer; Mrs. Elmarie Barlow and Ronald Burdett, board 
members-at-large for a two-year term; Miss Lois Busch and 
Mrs. Bernadette Van Houten, board members-at-large for a one- 
year term. 

EBCRAD President Leo M. Jacobs was the chairman of 
the steering committee at the initial meeting in December 
1970 to present the proposal for this organization and the Jan- 
uary meeting to activate the COSBAD. He stated that over 36 
organizations had been invited to join COSBAD and that the 
council will shortly increase from the present number as soon 
as other organizations hold their next meetings. The charter 
organizations of the COSBAD and their representatives: 

East Bay Counseling and Referral Agency for the Deaf, Don- 
ald Renzulli. 

East Bay Chapter of Califorina Association for the Deaf, 
Elmarie Barlow. 


—N.A.D. TOURS — 


$1068 From N. Y. 


ORIENT HOLIDAY —17 DAYS 


July 17 to August 3 — $1225 


R.1.D. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURES 


HERBIOURS ¢ ixciewc 
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HERBTOURS 


FIRST CLASS HOTELS — PRIVATE BATHS 


WORLD CONVENTION OF DEAF (Paris) 


PLUS SCANDINAVIA OR EUROPE 
July 31 To Aug. 21, 1971-22 Days 


PARIS - NICE - FLORENCE - ROME - VENICE - LUCERNE - AMSTERDAM - LONDON 
PARIS - COPENHAGEN - STOCKHOLM ~ OSLO - FJORD CRUISE - BERGEN - LONDON 


JAPAN - HONG KONG 
TAIWAN - HAWAII 


INTERPRETER INCLUDED — ALL TOURS 


INGLEWOOD, CA. 90305 


Berkeley-Oakland Division 79, National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf, Ronald Burdett. 


East Bay Club of the Deaf, Hubert Sellner. 

San Francisco Club of the Deaf, Ray Shierman. 

San Francisco Chapter of California Association of the 
Deaf, Emily Tell. 

St. Benedict’s Catholic Center, San Francisco, Bernadette 
Van Houten. 

Mission of the Holy Spirit, Berkeley, Rev. Henry Bayne. 

Lutheran Memorial Church, Oakland, Raymond Rasmus. 


Association of Parents, Teachers, Counselors, CSDB, John 
Danenhower. 


Mt. Diablo Parents for Hearing Handicapped Children, Bev- 
erly Jackson. 


St. Joseph’s Center for the Deaf, Oakland, Rt. Rev. Michael 
D. O’Brien. 

Mr. Jacobs reviewed past efforts to establish a similar or- 
ganization in this area, the Council of Organizations Serving 
the Deaf presently operating on a nationwide level and similar 
organizations in Southern California and Connecticut. 


The proposed bylaws were discussed item by item and a 
law committee elected to review the more intricate suggested 
changes by the representatives. The proposed constitution was 
accepted with a few minor amendments and then Mr. Renzulli 
assumed the chair to announce that the council’s next meeting 
would be on February 19, in the Eagles Nest at CSDB at 
7:30 p.m. to formulate other committees, initiate projects and 
to welcome new participating organizations. 

The members of the steering committee appointed by past 
president of EBCRAD Robert Miller were: Leo M. Jacobs, 
Victoria Cotter, Rt. Rev. Michael D. O’Brien, George Attle- 
tweed, Rev. Henry Bayne, Rev. Clark Bailey and Donald Ren- 
zulli. Astronauts zoomed, trees bloomed and the COSBAD was 


Tee DEAR meric 


“The National Magazine 
For All The Deaf’ 
$4.00 PER YEAR 
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TTY LIGHT RELAY 


picks up phone ring 
and turns on lamp. 


$25.00 ppd. 


WIRELESS REMOTE 
CONTROL 


lamp switch 


$20.00 ppd. 


IVY ELECTRONICS, INC. 
2422 Tangley 
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SPORTS EDITOR 


7530 HAMPTON AVE. #303, HOLLYWOOD, CA. 90046 


SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 


An Interview With Harley Stottler—All-Around Athlete of the Olden Days, Member Of The 


American Athle 


Eg 
Vi 


HARLEY STOTTLER was also considered one of 
the outstanding deaf tracksters in the country in 
his day. 


This 1916-17 squad won 18 games and 
Sampson, Ohlemacher (coach and manager), 
All of them except Stottler and Grain are deceased. 
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Harley Stottler played on this one of the greatest Ohio School for the Deaf basketball teams of all time. 
lost only one, 
La Fountain, 


Harley Stottler, admittee to the Ameri- 
can Athletic Association of the Deaf Hall 
of Fame last spring at the Oakland na- 
tional basketball tournament, feels that 
the readers of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
would-like to know a few interesting de- 
tails connected with old-time sports in the 
1916-1926 period. During this time Har- 
ley was an athlete in Ohio. 

The reigning power in deaf sports in 
Ohio and in the Central States area in 
those days was the Goodyear Silents of 
Akron, Ohio. Approximately 600 deaf peo- 
ple were employed at the Goodyear Rub- 
ber Co. and Firestone plants. The com- 
panies sponsored all kinds of sports: foot- 
ball, basketball, track, baseball, tennis, 
hockey, boxing, wrestling and swimming. 
They had teams in all these sports par- 
ticipating in leagues. It was especially in 
football, however, that the Goodyear Si- 
lents established an outstanding record, 
a legend even today. 

During the years 1916-1918, Harley Stot- 
tler played for the Ohio School for the 
Deaf teams and, surprisingly, the school’s 
basketball team defeated the Goodyear 
Silents in both 1916 and 1917. The 1917 
Ohio School team won 18 games out of 
19, the losing game being by only two 
points to the undefeated YMCA team of 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. He also played varsity 
baskethall for three years at the school. 


Standing, 


left to right—HARLEY STOTTLER, 
Grain; 


sitting— Seinensohn, Harris, Weber. 


tic Association Of The Deaf Hall Of Fame 


HARLEY STOTTLER in his football 
1918. 


outfit, 
He played for the famed Goodyear Silents 
team eight seasons, from 1918 to 1925. 


circa 


In his senior year, Harley started a 
small track meet at the school, there be- 
ing no formal competition in this sport. 
Since there was no track at the school, 
distances were figured by the length of 
the football field: 100 yards. To run 200 
yards they ran the length of the field and 
back again. In this meet, Harley won the 
100 and 200 yard dashes and the shot put. 
He came in second in the high jump and 
broad jump. Another sport he was inter- 
ested in was tennis. Alas! there was no 
tennis court for the boys, and the girls 
objected to the use of their court (early 
sign of women’s lib?) so Harley and his 
brother Calvin built a tennis court for the 
boys. Harley says he was the best tennis 
player in Akron later on because of his 
playing in the school. He lost to brother 
Calvin, however, in their school days. He 
also was a good swimmer and fancy diver. 

After graduation in 1918, Harley got a 
job at Goodyear in Akron and played for 
the Silents from 1918 to 1925 (eight years). 
The best years during his Goodyear Silents 
days were from 1918 to 1922. The team 
won 46, lost 3 and tied 4, holding their 
opponents scoreless 36 times. He played 
one game for the Cleveland Panthers pro- 
fessional football team. 
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Goodyear held a company track meet 
during those years for employes only. In 
competition with the hearing employes, 
Harley won the 100 and 220-yard dashes, 
and was the only deaf employe chosen 
on the company track team for the In- 
dustrial Track Meet. In competition with 
teams from Firestone, General Tire, Good- 
rich and Sebring Rubber Co., Harley 
came in second, losing to a Negro runner 
from Firestone who was a Brown Uni- 
versity star. One trouble was that Harley 
could not hear the gun go off and thus 
was a slow starter. 


In July 1920, the Akron Silents held a 
field day at Sebring Field, with all track 
and field events plus wrestling and boxing. 
It was at this meet that Harley reached 
his pinnacle, winning the 100 and 200-yard 
dashes, the 220 low hurdles, and the 440 
and 880 yard runs. He came in second in 
the shot put and broad jump. Time in the 
100-yard dash was i0.3, and 23 in the 220. 
Nobody expected him to perform so well 
that day. 


Harley’s wife Maude was. athletically 
inclined, too, playing basketball for the 
girls team. They won most of their games. 
In those days, rules were the same for 
both boys and girls. 


After eight years in Akron, the Stottlers 
moved to Cleveland for a year, and then 
settled in Pontiac, Michigan, where Har- 
ley worked for the Fisher Body Co. After 
36 years for this company, he retired, and 
the Stottlers moved to California to be 
near their daughter who lives in the 
Southern California area. 


During the eight years they have lived 
in Los Angeles, the Stottlers have not lost 
interest in sports and in activities of the 
deaf. Harley is on the club’s Athletic 
Committee and has served as Los An- 
geles delegate to the AAAD meetings sev- 
eral times. Their daughter Gloria is also 


active in work with the deaf as an in- 
terpreter. 


HARLEY STOTTLER and his wife as they are today. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to begin by saying that 
as principal of the Mississippi School for 
the Deaf I have begun to implement a 
“Total Communication’? approach in the 
education of deaf children in Mississippi. 
Also as a hearing child of deaf parents 
and a husband to a deaf wife, I have 
lived with, and will continue to live with, 
the language of signs all of my life. There- 
fore, it should be apparent that I have a 
love for the language of signs in any of 
its forms. 

Now, having said this it may seem a 
contradiction that I feel I must disagree 
with the article ‘‘Enough of Imitation’ 
by Louie J. Fant, Jr., which appeared in 
the January 1971 issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

If the attitude Mr. Fant expresses gains 
popularity it will serve only to strengthen 
the position of the ‘“‘pure’’ oralist and 
hamper the progress now being made 
with Total Communication. 

There is nothing ‘“‘sacred’’ about any 
language, including the language of signs. 
All modern languages have been altered 
as circumstances demanded throughout 
history. An example would be the differ- 
ences petween “‘English’’ as spoken in 
England and in the United States. 

A language is useful only so long as it 
serves the needs of the people using it. 
We must alter the language of signs 
(termed Ameslan by Mr. Fant) to make 
it more serviceable to the needs of the 
deaf in the United States. 

Since the people of the United States 
have accepted the English language, with 
Americanisms, as their language also, 


it seems to me that the deaf of the 
United States must accept English, with 
Americansims, as their language also. 

As I see it, this is one of the basic 
concepts in Total Communication, to give 
the deaf a chance to see English as it is 
spoken in America. 

In order to accomplish this goal we are 
enlisting the help of parents, teachers 
(deaf and hearing) and all others who 
have contact with the deaf. I feel we 
have been able to get good positive re- 
actions to Total Communication because 
we are presenting it as simply a visible 
way to say what one already can say 
verbally. 

Mr. Fant attempts to compare deaf 
children with children from Spanish 
speaking homes. This is not a valid com- 
parison. The Chicano children learn the 
language of their parents in the home and 
must be helped to learn English in the 
schools. One has a foundation to build 
upon. 

Deaf children of deaf parents, perhaps, 
could be compared in some ways to the 
Chicano children. But deaf children of 
hearing parents do not learn the language 
of their parents or any other formal lan- 
guage and thus we have no foundation 
to build upon. If one applies Mr. Fant’s 
solution for the deaf child (teach par- 
ents Ameslan) it follows that the simple 
solution for the Chicano child would be to 
teach all Chicano parents English. 

Ameslan is not a “natural language’ 
for the deaf any more than English is a 
‘natural’ language for all hearing per- 
sons. Mr. Fant says that Ameslan quali- 
fies as a true language in the sense that 
English and Spanish do. Therefore, it 
must be taught to be learned. The only 
true ‘‘natural’’ language for the deaf is 
some simple gestures, “‘home signs’? which 
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are almost identical in all deaf children 
of hearing parents who have been en- 
couraged to gesture. I refer to gestures 
indicating ‘‘to eat’? and ‘“‘to drink’ for 
example. Gestures are natural to the deaf 
because they are attempts to communicate 
by visable means. 


Since Ameslan must be taught if it is 
to become the ‘‘natural language’’ of the 
deaf, why can we not alter it in such a 
way that we combine the true ‘‘natural’’ 
language of the deaf, gestures (signs, if 
you will) with the English language in a 
compromise which has the advantages of 
both and the disadvantages of neither? 


Mr. Fant states that the deaf are made 
to feel ashamed of their language. If this 
is true, it is regrettable. However, I feel 
that they are more ashamed of their ig- 
norance of English than of their use of 
signs. The deaf will never be rid of this 
feeling of inadequacy until we as edu- 
cators find a way to let them see and 
learn English during their formative 
years. 


I agree that a name lends a sense of 
respectability to any language. Mr. Fant 
has suggested ‘‘Ameslan’”’ for the language 
of signs as it is used by the majority of 
adult deaf in America today. I would like 
to suggest a name for the combination of 
Ameslan and English which will give it 
a certain respectability of its own. I 
further suggest that this combination be 
thought of as a visible form of English 
and not as an oral form of Ameslan. I 
propose: 

Siglish-—Signed English—The spoken or 
mouthed word, fingerspelling and signs 
in an English context. 


If used properly, Siglish could replace 
Ameslan as the language of the American 
deaf within one generation. The low 
verbal deaf referred to by Mr. Fant should 
be able to learn Siglish, if they are im- 
mersed in it from birth, just as even the 
mentally retarded hearing child learns 
spoken English by hearing it from birth. 

Siglish is easy for hearing parents, hear- 
ing teachers, or other interested hear- 
ing persons to learn because they only 
need to learn signs for words. They can 
talk as they normally do and add simul- 
taneous manual symbols to their oral 
languages. It does not require that they 
learn a new “‘foreign’’ language as is 
true of Ameslan. 

Siglish is superior to Ameslan as a 
language because with it one has the 
full range of expression of the English 
language to draw upon. One May express 
subtleties, abstractions and variations of 
meaning which are impossible to express 
in Ameslan. 

Mr. Fant’s reference to the foreigner 
who gets a Ph.D. in the United States 
without having a full grasp of the English 
language is unfortunate. He seems to 
imply that we should be satisfied to pro- 
duce deaf persons who are “native born’’ 
foreigners. He implies that this is the 
best we can do. His is a defeatist atti- 
tude and one which I cannot accept. 

I believe that if Siglish is used by all 
who have dealings with the deaf child— 
parents, family, teachers, ministers, psy- 
chologists etc.—the deaf child will be able 
to take his rightful place alongside his 
hearing brother, as an equal partner. 

Hugh T. Prickett, Jr. 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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News From ‘Round 


The Nation | 


Colorado ... 


A second daughter, Pamela Kay, was 
born to Sue and Kent Elstad on Novem- 
ber 19. Theodore Jacob, fourth child and 
only son of Jerome and Joyce Aregi, was 
born on December 9. He has three sisters. 

Richard and Bette Anne Hess welcomed 
their first child, a daughter, on January 
24 and they have named her Mary Anne. 
Francis and Donna (Smith) Mog became 
the parents of Linda Elizabeth, their first 
child, on January 28. Donald and Mary 
Jo Haptonstall of Colorado Springs wel- 
comed a fourth. son on January 25. 

Jim and Barbara Liese left on January 
23 to attend the World Winter Games for 
the Deaf in Adelboden, Switzerland. They 
planned to visit, in addition to Switzerland, 
Munich, Berlin and Denmark. The Ru- 
dolph Kozuchs of Torrance, California, 
were to meet them in Zurich for the re- 
mainder of the tour. 

Colorado friends of Sammy Sain have 
learned of his recent marriage. The Sains 
are now living in Yakima, Washington, 
having moved there from Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

Verne Barnett has been spending some 
time in California and mailed in the fol- 
lowing news of former Coloradoans: 

Since the last issue of THE FRAT an- 
nounced the death of Herman Moore of 
San Francisco, we learned it should have 
been Herbert Moore of Reno since Her- 
man is very much alive in Los Angeles. 

Messrs. Verne Barnett, Merlin Note- 
boom and their guest, Kenneth Easton 
of New York City, dropped in to see Mrs. 
Iona Simpson at her Pilgrim Tower apart- 
ment on New Year‘s Day. She proudly 
announced she was one of the two oldest 
residents of Pilgrim Tower, being 90 years 
old. She looked real spry though she uses 
a cane for walking. 

A large crowd of deaf bowlers and 
friends gathered at Southern California 
Deaf Bowlers Eighth Annual Singles Clas- 
sic at Brunswick Wonderbow] in Downey 
on January 16. Miss Lenore Bible and 
Miss Mae Strandberg took Frank and 
Herbert Pearce and Verne Barnett to 
meet many of their friends. They were 
surprised to meet Mrs. Iola Lueczak (nee 
Iola Luhke) who was in charge of the 
tickets. Mike Korach was chairman of 
the Bowlers Bang and Awards Night held 
afterwards at the American Legion Hall 
in North Long Beach. 

Mrs. Abbie Stokes, sister of the late 
Guy Rasey of Denver, now living at Pil- 
grim Tower, announced she hopes to visit 
her friends in Denver next autumn. Miss 
Effie Rowe, a product of the Colorado 
School, has been quietly living in her 
lovely apartment in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. D. Lea Yates, a former Colorado 
School pupil, was at one time picked as 
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“Queen for the Day’’ on the Jack Bailey 
Show on television. Mrs. Lois Stillwell, 
nee Lois Hite, has been living in Los An- 
geles and her former husband, Kenneth 
Hite, is now in Portland, Oregon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris Ratner had as their 
guests, the William Henrys of Colorado 
Springs when the latter came to Los An- 
geles some time ago. 


Frank Dombroskie has been steadily 
employed as a lathe operator in Venice 
since he moved there from Colorado 
Springs. Mrs. Beatrice Tansey, who was 
known as Miss Beatrice McCormick of 
Denver, has been living in Sunland, Cali- 
fornia, since the death of her husband. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Bernie (formerly 
Mary Shoup) are living in Palmdale, Cali- 
fornia, after many years’ employment 
with Douglas Aviation and North Ameri- 
can Rockwell, respectively. Marcus Zenor 
recently retired from many years employ- 
ment with a local restaurant in North 
Hollywood and has been living with his 
wife in Van Nuys. 


Foster Gilbert, after dropping his wife 
off at the Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, 
Inc., was beaten by two thugs as he 
parked his car in a nearby parking lot. 
He fortunately escaped serious injury 
though he lost all he had to them. 


Merlin Noteboom and Verne Barnett 
dropped in to visit with David Anthony, 
his mother, Mrs. Ivy Anthony, and his 
aunt, Mrs. Hudson. They were treated 
to a ‘‘Fish and Chips’’ supper and after- 
wards attended one of David’s classes of 
young deaf in the new ‘“SEE”’ sign lan- 
guage. 


Mrs. Irene (Roeder) Becker is recu- 
perating from a second stroke at a con- 


OLD TIMERS NOTE! 


Some of our older members may re- 
member Mrs. G. Delilio, a correspon- 
dent for the old Silent Worker. Mrs. 
Delilio lives in the Alveta Home, Route 
1, Box 193, Otis, Oregon 97368. She 


would love to hear from old acquaint- 
ances. 


valescent home in Los Angeles. 

Frank Davis, formerly of Colorado, has 
been working on floors for many years 
around Los Angeles and is doing well. 
Willie Casey of Sacramento is about to 
retire after many years of employment. 

Miss Lenore Bible has been a regular 
bowler at the Red Fox Lanes, Long 
Beach, where eight teams of ‘‘Beach- 
combers’’ meet every Wednesday evening. 
The teams in the league are composed of 
deaf participants. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Riley (the former 
Marlene Hinrichs) dropped in at the 
Brunswick Wonderbowl in Downey and 
were delighted to see Verne and asked 
about their many Colorado friends. 


While in Southern California, Verne was 
the houseguest of Merlin Noteboofn part 
of the time and stayed with Frank and 
Herbert Pearce the rest of the time. 


Kenneth Easton of New York City was 
a guest of Verne Barnett on Christmas 
Day in Santa Rose where Verne was stay- 
ing with relatives. Ken told of his two- 
month trip to Europe, including Moscow, 
and finally to Osaka, Japan. He was sur- 
prised to find the Russian deaf friendly 
and Russia a beautiful country. 
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Wisconsin... 

Mrs. Dorothea Haese and her brother 
Alfred Kay of Marinette have returned 
from a trip to Hawaii. They visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Moses Waalani, close friends 
with whom Mrs. Haese has been cor- 
responding for the past 45 years. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Walter Reuter were 
vacationing in Florida, they went out 
with their former Milwaukeean friend, 
Harry Jacobs, for a day. The Reuters 
also stopped in New Orleans to visit 
friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Connie Erickson moved 
back to LaCrosse from New Carrollton, 
Maryland, so they can visit their parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Wagner, who are pa- 
tients in a nursing home, more often. 

Mrs. Alma Jennings toured Australia 
and New Zealand last November. 

Miss Angela Petrone of Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, was in Milwaukee visiting the Ste- 
phen Baldwins. She is a teacher at the 
North Dakota School for the Deaf. 

Mary Barton and her mother jetted to 
Hawaii last November for a 17-day visit. 
They visited all four islands and stayed in 
Honolulu for a week. 

Belated congratulations go to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ambrose Castona, Kenosha, who 
celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
last September at the Brookside Nursing 
Home hall where Mr. Castona is confined. 

Philip and Judith (Rasmus) Bravin of 
New York wrote Milwaukee friends that 
they had a new daughter on November 12. 
They also have a son. 

Marvin Larson, a Wisconsin School prod- 
uct and a longtime resident of Minneapo- 
lis, died at the age of 71 on October 23 
after a long illness. 

Mrs. Helen Ellingson Gohn, 66, Eau 
Claire, passed away on November 15. She 
was the language of signs instructor to 
the hearing at the Service Bureau of the 
Wisconsin Association of the Deaf. She 
had two large classes at Eau Claire Tech- 
nical Institute last year. 


Teachers-Friends .. . 
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1971 State Association Conventions 


State President 
ALA. Robert Cunningham 
CALIF’. Kyle Workman 


COLO. Leonard R. Faucett, Jr. 


EMPIRE STATE (N. Y.) 
Mrs. Alice Beardsley 


FLA. Lawrence Leitson 
IDAHO Robert James 
IND. Gale F. Walker 
KAN. Wilbur J. Ruge 
LA. Medford W. Magill 
MD. William E. Stevens 
MINN. Frances R. Crowe 


MISS. Archie Glenn Kuyrkendall 


Date Place 
June 17-19 Thomas Jefferson, 
Birmingham 
Riverside 


June Estes Park 


Sept. 1-4 Hotel New York 
New York City 


June Jacksonville 


June 18-19 Sheraton Motor 
Inn, Indianapolis 

July 9-11 Glenwood Manor 
Motor Inn, Overland 
June 3-4 Fountainbleau Hotel, 
New Orleans 


Sept. 10-12 Sea Scape Motel, 


MONT. Fred Bass 
NEBR. Delbert Bold 
N.J. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
N.D. Philip Frelich 
OHIO Dick Petkovich 
OREGON 

PA. 

Ri. 

S.C. Franklin D. Jacques 
TENN. Robert S. Lawson 
TEX. Carl D. Brininstool 
UTAH Dennis. R. Platt 


VA. Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 


Great Falls 
Grand Island 
June 25-27 Mariott, Saddle 


Brook 
June Devils Lake 
Akron 
1971 Salem 
Charleston 


August 5-7 Andrew Johnson 
Hotel, Knoxville 


Summer Dallas 
Ogden 
July 22-24 Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke 


June 24-27 Chinook Motel & 


Tower 
Yakima 


MO. Edgar F, Templeton 


Ocean City WASH. Luther Sandberg 
June 18-20 Faribault 
July 15-17 Jackson 
June 11-13 Elms.Motor Hotel, W. VA. 
Excelsior Springs WIS. Robert L. Pagel 


June 17-18 Green Bay 


Nebraska ... 


Linda Morren and Henry Steinhauer, 
both of Lincoln, were married on October 
17 with Linda’s sister and brother-in-law 
as matron of honor and best man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Haines of Sioux 
City, Iowa, attended the Rev. Ernest 
Mappes Memorial Cross dedication at 
the Bethlehem Lutheran Church in Omaha 
last November with the Floyd Goods. 
Their son, Dennis Haines, was killed in 
Vietnam and the Army awarded him 
posthumously the Silver Star, the Bronze 
Star with ‘“‘V,’’ along with the Defense 
Medal, Vietnam Service and Vietnam 
Campaign Medals, Purple Heart, Army 
Commendation Medal and Good Conduct 
Medal. 


Scott Cusecaden, Charles Marshall and 
Oscar Treuke, Nebraska School products, 
were honored by receiving college football 
centennial awards from the NCAA. They 
played football on the Gallaudet College 
team 60 years ago. 

Newly elected officers of the Omaha 
Club of the Deaf: Lawrence Forrestal, 
president; Jerry Siders, vice president; 
James DeVaney, secretary; Billi Ivins, 
treasurer; Roger Fuller, sergeant-at-arms; 
Donald Boone, Jean Leudtke and Beverly 
DeVaney, trustees. 


Jerry and Kathy Zimmerman of Spring- 
field, Nebraska, announced the birth of 
Pamela Ann on November 4. 


Miss Kate Raney passed away at Stan- 
ford, Kentucky, on October 15. She was a 
former teacher at the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf. Ralph Nielsen of Omaha 
died November 8 at the age of 79. He 
came from Denmark when he was 21 
years old and had worked for many years 
at NSD as a caretaker until his retire- 
ment. 

Kenneth Hill passed away at the age 
of 43, apparently from a heart attack, at 
the County Hospital in Omaha. He en- 
tered NSD in 1933 and also attended other 
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KANSAS CITY CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION—Nathan Hunt, as the Ghost of Christmas, confronts Scrooge, 
eet by Don Gray, in the Greater Kansas City Theatre of the Deaf‘s version of Dickens’ “A Christmas 
arol.”” 


Kansas City Theatre Group Presents ‘A Christmas Carol’ 


‘‘A Christmas Carol’’ by Charles Dick- 
ens was presented by the Greater Kansas 
City Theatre of the Deaf on December 
13, 1970. Standing room only was the 
order of the day at the first drama _ per- 
formance of the newly-organized theatre 
group devoted solely to performances in 
the language of signs. 

Star of the play was Don Gray. His in- 
terpretation of the role of Scrooge was 
the backbone of the drama which had a 
strong supporting cast. 


Directed by Vi Templeton, members 
of the cast were: Don Gray, Nathan 


state schools, before returning to NSD. 
He had lived in California shortly before 
his death. 

George Roberts passed away in Cali- 
fornia from a heart attack. He was about 
72 years of age and had attended NSD, 
entering in 1904. 


Hunt, Kay Rice, Carol Jeffries, Gloria 
Morris, Ruth Brummitt, David Wester- 
man, Elmer Bowers, Edgar Templeton, 
Lili Bowers, Loretta Bowers, Luella Bow- 
ers. 


Credit for the superb scenery and art 
work is due James Packard. Stage light- 
ing was handled by Richard Jeffries. 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 


Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man- 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 
Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re- 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, 905 Boni- 
fant Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 
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MASON-DIXON PROGRAM DEDICATION—Charles Johnson, principal of the Alabama School for the Deaf 


(left), presents Harry L. Baynes with a copy of the 19th annual Mason-Dixon Basketball Tournament pro- 
gram dedicated to him. Interpreting at the right is Mrs. Connie Baynes Barnes, daughter of Mr. Baynes 
who is on the Alabama School’s faculty. (Photo by Huston Dutton) 


Mason-Dixon Tournament Program 
Dedicated to Harry L. Baynes 


Alabama School for the Deaf at Talladega was host to the 19th annual Mason- 
Dixon Tournament for southern schools for the deaf basketball teams January: 28-30, 
1971. The official tournament program was dedicated to Harry L. Baynes, retired 
longtime member of the Alabama School faculty and currently president of the 
American Athletic Association of the Deaf. 


Text of the dedication page: 


‘Playing the game’’ has been a vital part in the life of Mr. Baynes. To him the 
game meant a real and actual contest, a game to be played hard and clean. It was 
a game to be played according to the rules, and in a spirit of true sportsmanship. 
As a coach for 41 years, he gave his time, his strength, his knowledge, and his 
deep concern to make good players, to make good teams, and to make men out of 
his boys. His influence has carried over into the lives of many who are now playing 
the greatest game of all, that of life. 

We, the staff and students at the Alabama School for the Deaf, proudly dedicate 
this Tournament Program to Mr. Harry Lawrence Baynes for his years of service in 
helping many to play the game and because he has been a real champion himself. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Graduate of Maryland School for the Deaf. 
Graduate of Gallaudet College, where he _ participated 
basketball, and track. Captain of basketball team. 
Teacher and Coach at Louisiana School for Deaf. 
Teacher, Coach, and Athletic Director—Alabama School for Deaf. 
Initiated in the formation of Southeastern States Athletic Conference. 
Name later changed to Mason-Dixon Basketball Association of the 
Deaf. First president of Conference, an office held four consecutive 
years. 
His teams have won three Mason-Dixon Championships. 
Served on Hall of Fame Committee, All-American Basketball Board, 
and Basketball Technical Committee of the XI World Games for the 
Deaf in Yugoslavia. 
Inducted into Hall of Fame in 1963. 
Retired from Alabama School for the Deaf in 1967. 
Presently serving his second year as President of the American Ath- 
letic Association of the Deaf. 


in football, 


1975 Winter Games Awarded USA; Jordan New CISS President 


At its January meeting in Switzerland in conjunction with the Seventh World 
Winter Games for the Deaf, the Comite International des Sports Silencieux (CISS) 
awarded the 1975 Winter Games to the United States, with Lake Placid due to be the 
site. Jerald Jordan was elevated to the CISS presidency, the first American to hold 
the office. (See the April issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN for a full account of the 
Winter Games.) 
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Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 
Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2025 N. 3rd Street, Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday service, 
11:00 a.m.; Sunday night service, 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 
Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 

evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 
Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us... 
SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 55105, 221-8402 
Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Baptist 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49505 


Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 


Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf... 
At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
Interpret. tion tor the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—$:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. und Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 
Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.,; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. WE. Davis. Minister 


In Riverside California... 
MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m,; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 


Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689-5700 


When near Dayton, welcome to... 

GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 

5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
Al Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 

Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 268-4095. 


The deaf are welcome to... 
EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 


Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 
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National Congress of 
Sewish Deal 


Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


* * * 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 


BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Barry Rothman 
35-45 79th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372 


CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Diane Spanjer 
7801 E. Praine Road, Skokie, Illinois 60076 


CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Elaine Katz 
2779 Pease Dr., Rocky River, Ohio 44116 


HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 20002 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg : 
1029 N. Haworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
21209 


NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Curtis Robbins 
2100 Linwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 
c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 
2653 Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 


TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 
c/o Mrs. Edythe Sheinbaum 
1765 E. 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 
15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS- 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday -9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m., Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m, and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat- 
urday $:00 p.m. Rev. H, L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 


Sunday School, 9:30 am. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 
3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 
Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs Alma Ulirich, teacher 


Ohurch of the Brethren 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 


Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 
All are welcome regardless of faith. 


Catholic 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768: 
9756. 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 


Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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Episcopal 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK‘S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 


426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 


Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Lutheran 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to... 


PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 90006 
Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunuay at 11:00 a.m. 
Bibie class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor ot Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Development Corp. 
Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus +27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to ,.. 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 
10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to. 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit... 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 20011 
Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us... 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Oren Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, pastor 


Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 


Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 
Farl J. Theler. pastor 
Rre deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 


10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 
Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 
Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 


The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 
Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


Other Denominations 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 
An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 
Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 
Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga.. welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden St., Brentwood, Md. 
Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 

Captioned Movies every first Sunday 

at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front. & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 
Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 


9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


Deaf Masons 
LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 


Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday 
of each month, 7 p.m. 


William L. Brightwell, Jr., Secretary 
1029 N. Hayworth Ave., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 


GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 
JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 
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When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
243 Trinity Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
Open Friday and Saturday 
2nd week of month on Sat., Famous 
Bank Nite in Southeast 
English title movie Ast and 4th Friday 
evenings 
Douglas Woodall, president 
Miss Sandra Loftin, secretary 
Mrs. James R. Sharpton, treasurer 


When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 


THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 


Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 


130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 
Club open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. 
Out of Town Visitors Welcome 
First and third Saturdays, Bank Nites 
Lee Forman, president 
Rosemary Nikolus, secretary 
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CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 


1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 55104 
Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 


for the Deaf 
Free to All — All Welcome 


When in Detroit, come and visit... 
our new 


ron 
DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 


Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 


Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise ... 


HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 


1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
2nd Saturday of each month 


Polly Bennett, secretary 
HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 


3840 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 


Clarence Morgan, president 
Mrs. Viola M. Templeton, secretary 
Open every Saturday night 


HEBREW hicehatehar hon OF THE DEAF, 


NC. 
and SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 


344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 
Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet- 
ings, except ey, ria tpt September 
Milton Cohen, president 
David A. Rabinowitz, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 


Barbara Streicher, president 
Rosie Davis, secretary 


cLUB DIRECTORY 


When in Houston, your are welcome 


When in Portland, welcome to 


to the PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE THE DEAF, INC. 
DEAF, INC. 


1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland, Oregon 97205 
Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
George C. Scheler, secretary 


606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When visiting the Golden State, 
welcome to 
THE GOLDEN WEST CLUB 
3221 Independence Avenue 
South Gate, California 90280 
Open every weekend. 
Bank Nite every Saturday. 
Door Prizes every Saturday. 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Robert Glass, secretary 


When in Rochester, welcome to 


ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 
Open Fri., Sat. eves, Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 


Russell Cooper, Secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 


210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 


Leslie Massey, secretary 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to... 
SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 

32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Open seven evenings a week 


Harold King, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 


When in Woodside, welcome to 
LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
58-14 Roosevelt Ave. 
Woodside, Queens, N.Y. 11377 


Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
Charles Noddin, secy.-treas. 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 
4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 


Open Wed. and Friday eves. 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
English title movies on Wed. eves. 
Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 


Harold Campbell, secretary 


Welcome to 
MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 
Open Ist and 3rd Saturday of month 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You‘re welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway ... East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every Ist and 3rd Saturday evenings 

Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 

620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 
LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 
“Your home away from home.” 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


When in Toledo, Ohio, welcome to— 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1809 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio 


Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Business meeting 2nd Saturday of month 


We’ve moved... 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC, 
14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves. only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 


THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 


Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 1 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 


Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


SSO rs, SNS ge AR SE yO Tol lS UO Cee ach 
When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 


P, O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 


Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 


Address all mail to: 


Dorothy Gornall 
8032 E. Lewis Ave. 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85257 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 


night, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 
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